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Ay was an exhibit given under 


NE 


a > more favorable housing and thought 
} LN | in arrangement than the Twelfth 
| LG fl Annual Pittsburs a Salon of Photo- 
eee AO) graphic Art held during the month 
of March, 1925, in the Gallery M of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. We will pass over the work of assembling 
the prints by the members of the Salon, the 
selection of pictures, the excellent arrangement 
on the walls, to the subjects of the prints, and 
their respective artists. 

Perhaps it will be best to group the work 
around the six prints reproduced in this number 
of Puoto-Era MaGazIne. 

Over one hundred and fifty pictorial workers 
from all parts of the world are represented in 
this excellent exhibition. Three hundred and 
thirty-four prints of various mediums and 
sizes were hung and grouped—disregarding the 
artist—but for the general effect thus giving 
unity to the whole. 

Good open landscapes are all too few in the 
exhibition. However, there are some most 
worthy workers in this field represented. E. 
Osterloff, whose print “‘Pastorale” is reproduced 
herewith, certainly is a master in the simple 
Corot effect he has depicted. William Elbert 
Macnaughtan has kept his same high, consistent 
standard in his three prints. Ethel Hill, a 
beginner, shows much feeling in her delicate 
“Winter in Vermont”. R. L. Farrington’s 
“Sinnisippi Valley” has all the qualities of a 
painter in his landscape. One sees beyond the 
trees on each side of the peaceful valley. Leonard 
Misonne has five bromoils all in true Misonne 
style. ‘Sale Temps” is somewhat different from 
his usual theme. It is a very vigorous and 
strong, stormy street-scene. 

John Whitehead is represented by his well- 
known “Midsummer’s Night” and by his 
“Ruins—Old in story’—a charming bit well 


handled, reproduced as the frontispiece of the 
catalog. 

A. Merrill Powers in his “Pastoral” shows 
what can be done with a control process. It is 
a multiple gum 18 by 22 inches; and, by means 
of gum bichromate, the artist has been able 
to give just the right light and shadows to a 
girl driving home her cow, just as evening is 
coming on, 

Edwin Casper’s “Winter Landscape’’ must 
not be forgotten. In the foreground is the 
frozen pond, then the snow-clad hill and in the 
distance the snug little house-—all giving a 
feeling of serenity and peace. 

Then, too, “Pont de Chanal’” by Chris J. 
Symes should be mentioned. It is a very difficult 
composition, horizontally cut in two; but by 
means of proper light and shade, an excellent 
arrangement of spacing. 

“Elysian Trees” by Ernest Pratt gives one 
more of the western atmosphere than any other 
picture on the walls. 

“Midst Quiet Waters” by O. W. Olson is a 
good subject which would be much improved 
if the lights among the lilies were taken out. 

Several prints show a fine handling of a group 
of two, that most difficult subject to portray 
not to. show divided interest. One of the best 
of these is “The Hindoo Princess” by Laquan 
I. Nakajama, which can be studied in the repro- 
duction. In it the man in the background is 
subdued but absolutely necessary to give dom- 
inance to the center of interest, the Princess. 

Ortiz J. Echagne of Spain shows four prints, 
all pleasing, and in a medium different from other 
workers. Evidently, most of his work is com- 
binating printing,—the figures in the foreground 
having been cut out, inserted in the whole print, 
and a new negative made. “Lagarteranen en 
Misa”’ is an excellent example of subordinating 
of all figures and background to give the attention 
to the two gossiping. 
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SHADOWS ON THE WALL 


Jane Reece’s “The Eternal Plea” is a study 
of two figures. It is simple in detail, well worked 
out and shows good spacing. 

Walter J. Collinge shows great variety and 
interest in his subject matter. ‘“‘La Féte Bleue” 
is a group of two perfectly balanced in the 
two masqueraders with balloons well handled 
and aided by the lighted lanterns over head. 
Although “Blue Water” and the “Fairy Ring” 
are not in the above group, mention should be 
made of them. The former is a seascape different 
from the average. It shows a bit of the side of 
a vessel where the waves and deck meet and is 
certainly realistic. The latter is filled with 
action. It is an outdoor subject of a nude child 
supporting an immense ring, indeed, only by 
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fairy trickery could so slight a figure support 
the ring. 

Perhaps the most difficult of these groups of 
two is perfectly handled by Viroque Baker in 
“The Brothers’. 

In architectural subjects there are many good 
examples. From a Pittsburgh Office Window, by 
Charles K. Archer, is a commonplace subject 
most effectively worked out with excellent tonal 
quality, as can be judged from the reproduction. 
Very similar is John H. Kiem’s “Out of my 
Window” perhaps showing more of the bustle 
of New York City. In the foreground is a bit 
of Madison Square, the taxies next, and in the 
background a perfect balance made by the sky- 
scrapers. O. C. Reiter in ‘‘Housetops and 
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Cathedral’ has a fine treatment of the spirit 
of the winter sky. The flat roofs in the fore- 
ground lead one right up to the Cathedral. 

Wm. A. Alcock has five prints of excellent 
quality. ‘‘Roof-Tops, Cannes” is a most unusual 
rendering of a seemingly uninteresting subject. 
Shadows play an important part. 

Dr. A. D. Chaffee has five bromoils dealing 
with architectural subjects, all beautiful prints, 
such as only this master can produce. 

“Battery Park” by David and Eleanor 
Craig shows us the massive skyscrapers in 
the background with the typical loungers in 
the foreground, reading their papers. 

John Paul Edwards has changed his medium 
and delights with his six bromoils. ‘‘Hangman’s 
Bridge” shows a building structurally strong 
with darks and lights well defined and spaces 
well broken up. 

Dr. D. J. Ruzicka has five prints, all excellent. 
“Morning Sun—Venice”’ gives all of the sunshine 
—gondolas—romance. The spirit of Venice is 
felt while viewing it. 

P. F. Squier has treated his home-city of 
Pittsburgh in a different and most attractive 
manner. 

“A Bridge—Venice” by Joseph Petrocelli is 
an interesting print from the point of view of 
process as well as from artistic arrangement. 
The process is resinotipia. 

Frederick M. Bush has a beautiful thing in 
his ““Harkness Tower.” 

In water front prints ““The Mirage’ of Holmes 
I. Mettee stands foremost. The foreground 
of snow and ice shows the smoke from the 
buildings in the distance as seen through the 
pillars of the bridge. There is a fine feeling 
of atmosphere shown as all may learn from 
the reproduction. 

C. N. Gibbs in “After the Thaw” has made 
the most of a bit of water, floating ice, and 
stump in the water. There is excellent ice- 
and-water quality. 

Mrs. Eleanor Smith has an exceptional print 
showing sunlight and shadow in her “Shadows 
on the Wall”. It is a comparatively small, 
triangular composition where the light and 
shadows are made much of. The artist has made 
it at just the right time. The reproduction 
shows what I mean. 

Salome E. Marckwardt shows a homely old 
red flower-pot, a geranium-plant, part of their 
shadows, a shadow from the window to hold 
them together—truly a “Study in Dynamic 
Symmetry.” 

Edwin B. Collins has a good thing in his 
Decorative Study “Trumpet Vine”, a Japanese 
effect, a simple branch, a flower or two, shadow 
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to repeat and give relief, monogram in lower 
left to fill this otherwise empty space. 

Anson Herrick has five prints, all of which 
deal with play of sunlight and shadow in a 
masterly way. The ‘15th Hole’ reproduced 
in this number tells its own story—composition, 
technique, interest, all equally well worked out. 
You will all agree that it is not lacking in contrast. 

Ewing R. Stiffler, a new worker, sees an 
opportunity and takes it. The figures are not 
posed in “The Steam Fitter’. There is fine 
placing of dark against light. 

Wayne Albee’s “Shadows” has a fine well- 
placed girl and parrot with its surroundings of 
shadows. The young lady is perhaps a little 
too stiff and obviously conscious of having her 
picture made. 

“The Visiting Nurse with the New Baby’ 
by Laura Gilpin is an interior of tots and nurse 
well grouped, showing extreme human interest. 

“A Frog He Would a-Wooing Go” by Walter 
Rutherford shows more originality than any 
other print in the Exhibit. It is full of humor 
and interest. 

Chas. H. Brown shows five prints of interest. 
“Air Castles’ would be a much better picture 
if there had been a few cigarette-butts or papers 
on the floor in the lower left so as to carry the 
eye to the hanging object and then back again 
to the figure. 

“Miss S. W. A.” by Clare J. Crary is a difficult 
subject well handled. It is a three quarter 
length of an artist at work surrounded by canvas, 
easel, door and table. 

N. S. Wooldridge’s ‘“‘The Market Place” is 
a fine example showing what can be done by 
“shooting” into the lights by one who understands 
his lens. 

“Summer Sport” by Otis Williams is too 
flat, lacks contrast. 

So much for the prints reproduced, and 
others of similar type. We will now consider 
other types of prints which contributed materially 
to the show. We will first consider portraiture. 
There are some fine examples shown. 

Mme. d’Ora Bonda has five portraits all of 
which show care in arrangement, detail and 
technique. 

Lionel Wood’s portrait of Miss Hawthorne 
Wood, reproduced in the catalog, is so well 
known that it only needs to be mentioned here. 
... “The Sweep” is a very commonplace 
subject, well handled. 

Robert Frazier, a beginner in exhibition-work, 
has a fine low key picture in his “A Latin Type.” 

“The Captain” by William Gilchrist is a 
figure well placed in the doorway with all other 
parts subordinated to lead to it. 
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Clare E. Sipprell has a fine understanding of 
character as depicted in “Ivan Mestrovic”’ and 
*Tvan Moskvin as ‘Luka’ ”’. 

“Sheila” and “Monica” by Monte Luke of 
Australia are both examples where dark against 
light are well managed to concentrate. “Sheila” 
is a portrait of a young girl in a dark Toque, 
dark ribbon over the-shoulder, thus framing 
the face. 

“The Portrait of Lady U” by Anatolio Tra- 
pani of Argentina is a red gum,—very sketchy 
and full of feeling. 





ly well named—a little girl sitting—her head 
and shoulders outlined by the round back of an 
old-fashioned chair which supports her. This 
is again supported by the dark ribbon around 
her head. 

“The Sampler” by Mary Raymond is well 
done. It is a delicate palladium print containing 
a wealth of detail in the old-fashioned gown 
and sampler which adds to the whole picture. 

Cyril R. Rosher’s ““The Lace Cap” is the best 
high-keyed portrait on the walls. His “The 
Wise Man of the East”’ gives one the feeling of 
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J. Vanderpant’s “A Son of the East” is a 
large head, well done. It shows all of the 
dignity and bigness that this subject should. 

Nicholas Muray has a very striking thing 
in his “Joseph Schildkraut.” 

William A. Misuraca is a bromoilist of recent 
date. His ‘“‘A Peon” is a fine character study. 

*“Mitza” by Eugene P. Henry is one of the 
few bromoils which shows that this medium is 
a control process. Everything has been well 
subdued to have this fine portrait of the dog 
stand out. 

W. C. and T. M. Jarrett certainly know how to 
portray little children in a simple, happy mood. 

“Peggy” by George W. Harrold, Jr., is extreme- 
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viewing a giant, due to the head being too large. 

“Hank Aabel” is a fine character study and 
the artist, Aage Remfeldt, can feel that it is 
the best portrait in the show. It is a typical 
Franz Halz. 

Arthur Kales has five bromoil transfers of 
wonderful quality and texture. 

The two portraits by Louis Fleckenstein are 
enriched by the touch of the color he gives many 
of his prints. 

James Doolittle’s “Portrait in High Key” 
is very sketchy in effect, but hardly high key. 
His “Chinese Portrait Study” is a fine head of 
an old Chinaman where a natural background 
of a door with arches is well used. 
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We will now consider a few figure-studies. 
There are few which are interesting. Gilbert B. 
Seehausen has two semi-nude figures with light- 
ing obviously too artificial. 

Dorothy Wilding’s studies have a fine feeling 
of flesh quality and roundness of figure. 

“Springtime” by A. S. Workman is exactly 
what its name implies. It is a dainty, dancing- 
figure, with flute, filled with grace, springtime, 
movement. Perhaps the camera was a little 
too low, but the rest compensates for this. 

“The Sun-Bath” by F. A. Kunishige impresses 
the writer as the best of the nude figure-studies. 

Alice Boughton’s “Chrysanthemum’’, an excel- 
lent high-key print. The quality of the satin 
of the costume of Pierrot is the best I have 
ever seen. 

There are few worthwhile still-life pictures. 
Probably the best is one by Laquan Suzuki. 
“The Trophy” by F. Y. Ogasawara shows two 
centers of interest—the hanging basket being, 
if possible, of more importance than the trophy. 
By cutting one-fourth off the top and an inch 
and one-half at the left the print would have 
been greatly improved. 

C. N. Sanchez, Jr., has five prints. His two 
still-life studies are his best. 

Wilbur E. Taylor’s “Black Vase” is worthy 
of comment. 

In portraying industrial subjects, Charles 
Lederle probably is at his best. Of his four 
prints, “Arches and Horses” appeals most. It 
is an excellent bromoil with beams of light 
worked in—but well done. 

“The Ladle” by Norman G. Reiss is finely 
conceived but would be greatly improved by 
breaking up the immense dark space in the upper 
left. 

There are three men dealing with smoke- 
stacks and smoke in a fine but entirely different 
manner. First we see Henry A. Hussey in his 
masterful treatment of reaching the building- 
tops and smoke in his print “Gas Tanks.” 
The vertical supports of the immense tanks 
lead one most effectively into the picture. 
Some one said “Sohe, Pittsburgh” by Benjamin 


W. Robinson, was a busy picture, but that is 
what the river-fronts of Pittsburgh are. The 
three dimensions are well defined. The smoke- 
stacks are well placed in the middle distance 
so as not to be monotonous and the whole is 
surmounted by the arch of the bridge. Clark 
Blickenderfer’s “City Smoke” is the direct 
opposite—one tall smoke-stack with its small 
jetty of curling smoke balanced by one lone 
figure on the bridge in the foreground and 
overlooking the City. 

Dr. Arthur Nilsen in “Under Control’ has 
become a rival of William Zerbe in portraying 
fighting fire in New York City. Both have 
interesting prints. 

There are so many water-pictures showing 
parts of boats that it is impossible to make 
mention of them all. 

Paul Wierum’s “End of the Quest” is one of 
the best. It is well chosen—the old abandoned 
part of the boat against the sky. 

Francis D. Libby’s “Barges—Pittsburgh”’ shows 
the barges in real Pittsburgh atmosphere. 

Marie Riggin’s “Rocky Point’ gave great 
relief to find boats without tops cut off. It is a 
fine small palladium print well executed in every 
way. 

“Count” Reuben Azdherian has two prints 
shown. He is better in “Court Street on Winter 
Night.” The camera was so placed that all 
glaring lights are well hidden—the rays falling 
on the sidewalk of snow giving a pleasing arrange- 
ment of light and dark—thus leading up to 
peaceful houses. 

Fred Judge’s “Night in Regent Street, London” 
is full of the spirit of that ancient thoroughfare, 
so interesting at any time and especially so 
when night gives an air of mystery to its historic 
structures. 

Forman Hanna has four of his characteristic 
Arizona scenes done in the way of which he is a 
master. 

Thus endeth our impressions of the Twelfth 
Pittsburgh Salon, a banner exhibition reflecting 
credit alike on the contributors and the manage- 
ment of the exhibition. 
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A GLOW IN THE WEST 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


When the Sun Is in the West 


WILLIAM 


ONG shadows; silhouetted tree-forms 
against a glowing sky; dark cloud- 
masses fringed with yellow and 
gold; an amber-toned symphony 
when the sun’s disk is seen through 

a thick haze; a trail of radiance upon a sheet of 

water—these are some of the effects associated 

with the hours when the sun is in the west and 
day draws to a close. 

Color being, as a rule, a notable element in 
late afternoon and sunset-effects the average 
amateur may wish to know what advantages, if 
any, attaches to using a camera when the strength 
of the light is considerably less than during the 
middle of the day and the color-effects cannot be 
captured by ordinary photographic processes. 
The answer is, to take advantage of the peculiar 
tonal quality and the wonderful massing of light 
and dark tones, which are as much a part of the 
general effect as the coloration. Look, for 
example, at an average landscape under the rays 
of the noonday sun. In summer, especially, the 
foliage will be seen to be sprinkled with glinting 
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spots of reflected sunlight, and what shadows 
there are appear intensely dark, a combina- 
tion that conveys an impression of harshness. 
Observe the appearance of the same, or similar, 
material shortly before sunset and note how the 
nearly horizontal rays of the sun lend a soft 
radiance to the foliage in full sunlight, affording 
a pleasing contrast to the velvety-soft shadows 
that cover much of the space. The distance 
seems ready to melt in with the delicate tones 
of the sky, the whole giving an impression of 
mellow richness which not only is beautiful to 
behold but makes a beautiful picture when 
properly translated into monochrome by means 
of a camera. 

In addition to the attractive range of tone- 
values associated with late afternoon, many 
subjects show, on sunny days, long cast-shadows. 
Both shadows and massing of the dark tones may 
be of great assistance to the pictorialist—the 
amount of middle and dark tones making possible 
the placing of the tone-accent in the lighter parts 
without loss of breadth and general harmony; 
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and the cast-shadows, when in the foreground, 
often furnish just the touch necessary to balance 
some dark spot in another part of the scene. 

In offering suggestions upon the treatment of 
late-afternoon effects, it seems best to group the 
different phases into well-defined classes and 
consider each class separately. Landscape- 
material on a sunny day, and with the sun at 
one side or a little in front of the spectator, 
represents, from the technical point of view, the 
easiest class to handle. When a group of trees 
in foliage forms the principal feature, the division 
of the subject into broad-lighted and shaded 
areas gives one an opportunity to produce a 
composition that possesses much dignity and 
beauty, provided the areas of varied tones are 
so disposed within the borders of the picture- 
space that they form a well-balanced and inter- 
esting mosaic. A _ strongly-shaded foreground 
not only adds to the apparent luminosity of the 
middle-distance and distance but increases, as 
well, the sense of recession or separation of distant 
parts from nearby material. Cast-shadows pro- 
jected by tree-trunks, buildings, and other 
objects, sometimes form patterns that are both 
beautiful and curious when thrown upon a suit- 
able surface, such as a grassy field, roadway or 
expanse of snow. Material of this kind may well 
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be used in the production of novel foreground- 
studies; but as a rule it is advisable to include 
with the shadows some tangible objects of suit- 
able character to suggest the source of the latter 
and to furnish an effective foil for the more 
elusive shadow-pattern. Cast-shadows are ordi- 
narily seen at their best when the sun is from one 
to two hours high, unless the chosen spot is much 
shut in. 

As regards the technical treatment of the 
subjects mentioned, the most important is to 
give the plate or film sufficient exposure to 
ensure the finished negative possessing a soft, 
full scale of gradation throughout. In estimating 
the length of exposure necessary to do this one 
should keep in mind not only the greater pro- 
portion of shadow commonly encountered, as 
compared with what is normally visible nearer 
the middle of the day; but the falling off in the 
actinic—photographically active—power of the 
light as the sun gets lower, this decrease in power 
being greater than the loss in visual intensity. 
Such is particularly the case when the sunshine 
is very yellow in color, a condition that usually 
accompanies a hazy atmospheric condition. On 
account of the frequent discrepancy between 
actinic power and visual brightness, it is advisable 
to use an exposure-meter of the Watkins or 
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Wynne type, that measures the actinic power of 
the light by means of special sensitive-paper. If, 
however, reliance is placed upon judging the 
relative intensity, it will be safe to allow three to 
four times longer exposure an hour before the 
sun sets than is necessary during the brightest 
portion of the day, and eight to ten times longer 
when the sun is near the setting point, assuming 
a reasonable amount of detail in the shadows of 
fairly near objects is aimed for. Should the 


ing like a ball of fire as it sinks to rest through 
a golden haze; a pathway of light over a body of 
water, and trees or hills showing dark against 
the glow in the western sky, are representative 
subjects. Nearly every subject when seen against- 
the-light exhibits two distinct groups of tones: 
Ist, what might be called the highlight group, 
formed by the tones in the sky, the water and, 
in certain winter-scenes, the fields of snow or ice; 
2d, a low-toned group, composed of dark mate- 





AS EVENING APPROACHES 


light be very yellow, these figures may have to be 
increased from fifty to one-hundred per cent. 

On a bright afternoon the employment of a 
light-yellow filter over the lens is generally bene- 
ficial in the case of landscapes and coast-scenes. 
It helps to hold the tones of the sky in their 
proper place in the tone-scale of the picture, 
besides preserving light clouds, when such are 
present. When the light is quite yellow in tint, 
it acts in much the same manner as a ray-filter; 
consequently, in such circumstances a filter can 
be dispensed with. 

Against-the-light effects are without doubt the 
kind most commonly associated with a sunset- 
lighting. Striking cloud-forms with sunshine 
streaming through the thin edges; the sun appear- 
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rial in the foreground and middle-distance, the 
depth being especially marked in such objects 
as stand up between the spectator and the source 
of light. The range of contrast between the 
light and the dark groups of tones makes it some- 
what difficult to obtain an adequate rendering 
of the gradations in both groups simultaneously, 
the problem presented being to obtain enough 
detail and gradation in the dark parts to make 
them appear transparent and atmospheric in 
the finished picture without damaging the rendi- 
tion of the lighter: tones by excessive exposure. 
The difficulty of obtaining the necessary scale 
of tones is reduced to the minimum in a subject 
where very dark objects are absent, or are placed 
a considerable distance from the camera, as in 
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THE GATHERING STORM 


our illustration “The Lightship”. In this example 
the tone of the vessel was modified by the diffu- 
sion of light from the surface of the water, as well 
as by its distance from the lens. When dealing 
with a subject of this type the small amount of 
dark tone can practically be ignored and the 
exposure timed to suit the sky and water. A 
ray-filter need not be used, which is a fortunate 
circumstance for the marine photographer, as 
it is not always possible when working from a 
moving vessel to allow the longer timing needed on 
account of the danger of getting a blurred image. 

When there is a strong cloud-effect, an open 
shore-scene or a landscape with light foreground 
may be photographed fairly well without a 
filter by giving just enough exposure to penetrate 
the darkest portions—then developing carefully, 
preferably in a rather dilute developer, to avoid 
blocking up the sky. This is shown in “A Glow 
in the West’”—which, by the way, was given 
twenty times longer exposure than the negative 
of “The Lightship” under similar atmospheric 
conditions—and “The Gathering Storm”, the 
latter photographed in circumstances that pre- 
cluded the employment of a filter. In both 
instances, however, the diffused quality of the 
light as well as the well-defined character of the 
clouds lessened the difficulty of getting the sky 
and foreground in satisfactory relationship. Even 
so, a negative made without the aid of a ray- 
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filter usually shows a difference in printing speed 
between the land and sky portions, which makes 
it necessary to do some “dodging” while print- 
ing; or, as an alternative, either reduce locally 
the sky of the negative or stain the thin land- 
scape-portion with yellow aniline dye to retard 
the light-action. 

All things considered, it is certainly best to 
employ a suitable ray-filter when it is not neces- 
sary to place a limit upon the length of the expos- 
ure, since the normal effect of a yellow screen is 
to hold in check the light-action in the sky-portion 
of the negative, making it practicable to give the 
darker parts of the subject an adequate exposure 
without detriment to the rendition of the sky. 
Such a comparatively light-yellow filter as the 
Ingento series A, for instance, is sufficiently 
strong in action for many subjects, and increases 
the normal length of exposure only four to five 
times when used with an orthochromatic plate 
or film. 

The most difficult type of against-the-light 
subjects to preserve the shadow-gradations of 
are undoubtedly those in which groups of trees 
or tall buildings occupy a large area of the pic- 
ture-space, with a brilliantly illuminated sky for 
a background. In dealing with a subject of this 
type a strong filter is needed; and, if a plate is 
used it should be double-coated or backed. The 
best plan is to employ a panchromatic plate or 
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cut-film with a filter that gives full correction, 
such as the Wratten K3. The next best procedure 
is to use an orthochromatic emulsion and a filter 
of the K2 type, that lengthens the exposure from 
twelve to fifteen times. 

A mechanical method of getting around exces- 
sive differences in contrast between the sky and 
the land is to make two negatives of the scene, 
timing one to suit the sky, and the other to suit 
the dark tones in the landscape. When finished, 
the landscape-portion of the negative timed for 
the sky is blocked-out with opaque, and the 
same treatment applied to the sky-portion of 
the negative exposed for the landscape. Then 
a combination print can be made by using the 
two negatives successively in register. This 
method is of most value when the extremes of 
contrast are very great, and when clouds are 
moving so rapidly upon a windy afternoon that 


they would be blurred in the image during an 
exposure of sufficient duration to record the 
dark portions of the scene. 

To prevent general fogging of the image when 
facing toward the light upon a clear day, one 
should try to keep the direct rays of the sun from 
striking the front surface of the lens. When 
the sun is high enough to be outside the field of 
view included, a lens-shade is the most effective 
instrument that can be employed; but extraneous 
light may be excluded by holding a plateholder 
slide or one’s hand in the proper position, though 
this involves a little risk of cutting off a portion 
of the image should the shade be held too close 
to the lens. Sometimes, it is possible without 
harming the composition to get an opaque object, 
such as a tree-trunk, to come between the sun 
and the lens. No special precaution is necessary 
on hazy days, or when the sun is close to horizon. 


Questions and Answers in Darkroom-Procedure 
ED. C. JERMAN 
Part III 


38. How long may a fixing-solution be used? 

Answer: Until the time of fixation becomes 
unreasonably long, or until there is a tendency to 
stain. 

39. How should the fixing-bath level be 
maintained? 

Answer: By adding fresh fixing-solution. 

40. May stock fixing-solution be kept in bottles 
for future use? 

Answer: Yes, for any length of time, as it 
does not deteriorate with age. 

41. In what way does cleanliness affect the 
fixing-solution? 

Answer: Freshly made fixing-solution should 
be skimmed until there is no scum on top of 
the solution, and should be kept covered at all 
times when not in actual use. The tank should 
be kept clean. Skum or dirt, if not removed, 
may cause spots or streaks to appear on the 
film. 

42. What attention should be given to the wash 
water? 

Answer: The wash water should be free of 
sand or grease and dirt of any description. It 
is difficult to remove any of these once attached 
to the film. 

43. What attention should be given to the drying 
of films? 


Answer: Films should be dried in a warm 


place with circulating air free of dust and dirt. 

44. Between what degrees of temperature may 
development be best carried on? 

Answer: Between 65° and 70° F. 

45. What should be the temperature of the rinse 
water? 

Answer: As near the developing temperature 
as practicable. 

46. What should be the temperature of the fixing- 
bath? 

Answer: As near that of the developer and the 
rinse water as practicable. 

47. What should be the temperature of the wash 
water? 

Answer: As near that of the other solutions 
as practicable. 

48. What should be the temperature for drying? 

Answer: Between 35° and 90° F. A clean, dry, 
moving atmosphere at a temperature of about 
80° is very satisfactory. 

49. What is the proper time of development for 
a correctly exposed film? 

Answer: Five minutes at 65° F. is standard. 

50. What is the proper time for rinsing? 

Answer: About 5 seconds. 

51. What is the proper way to rinse a film? 

Answer: Keep the film moving by raising and 
lowering in the rinse water. 

(To be continued) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC DRAFTING 


U. S. AIR SERVICE 


U. S. Army Air Service Technical School 
Photographic Department 


JHE Department of Photography is 
one of the three main departments 


Technical School of the Army sit- 
SF uated at Chanute Field, Rantoul, 
Illinois. The mission of the school is to train all 
the enlisted specialists of the Air Service; and, in 
addition, two of the types of specialist officers, 
namely; communications, or radio, and photo- 
graphic officers. The school is the result of the 
consolidation in 1922 of three separate schools 
known as “The Air Service Mechanics School’, 
“The Air Service Communications School’’, and 
“The Air Service Photographic School’. The 
courses at present given in the consolidated 
school are designed to fit young men for one of 
the following specialties; airplane mechanic, au- 
tomobile mechanic, engine mechanic, machinist, 
electrical ignition worker, metal worker, fabric 
worker, draftsman, cabinet-maker, blacksmith, 
oil-reclaimer, parachute-rigger, radio-mechanic, 
radio-operator, commercial photographer, news- 
photographer, aérial-photographer and motion- 
picture camera operator. These courses vary in 
length from six weeks to nine months. They are 
thorough and up-to-date and are given by the 
best of instructors with the best of equipment. 





The organisation of the Department of Photo- 
graphy is as follows: 

Director, Captain William D. Wheeler, A.S. 

Assistant Director and Supply Officer, Ist 
Lieutenant Ployer P. Hill, A.S. 

Instructors, Ist Lieutenant James W. Ham- 
mond, A.S., 2d Lieutenant L. H. Dawson, A.S., 
Mr. Charles L. Vance, Mr. Gerald E. Grimes, 
Master Sergeant Pearl H. Hammer, Master 
Sergeant Charles C. Leiby, Staff Sergeant Grover 
B. Gilbert, Staff Sergeant Arthur L. Witman, 
Staff Sergeant Raymond L. Oakes, Sergeant 
Francis E. Noel, Sergeant Lloyd W. Green, 
Corporal Roy L. Deem. 

Enlisted Specialists, Staff Sergeant Howard 
H. Williams, Technical Supply Sergeant; Ser- 
geant Albert E. Wespetat, Camera Repairman; 
Private Stanley P. Pejaszek, Chief Clerk; Private 
Richard Danko, Storekeeper and Supply Clerk; 
Private Earl McClure, Assistant Camera Repair- 
man. 

Four distinct courses of instruction are given 
in the Department of Photography; one for com- 
missioned officers of the Regular Army, approx- 
imately nine months in length; one for com- 
missioned officers of the Reserve Corps and 
National Guard of three months in length; one 
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for enlisted men of the Regular Army of six 
months in length, and a special course in motion- 
picture camera operation for selected non-com- 
missioned officers of the Regular Army of eight 
weeks in length. 

The course for enlisted men, which is the basic 
photographic course, includes the mathematics 
involved in photography, the principles of photo- 
graphy, negative-making processes, photographic 
chemistry, printing-processes, lantern-slide mak- 
ing, photographic optics, cameras, practical 
ground-photography including newspaper and 
commercial photography, copving, filters, the 


gressional appropriations it is not possible to 
continue a National Guard or Reserve officer in 
active service beyond three months. 

The special course in motion-picture photo- 
graphy for selected non-commissioned officers 
of the Regular Army embraces theoretical 
kinematography, motion-picture camera oper- 
ation and maintenance, motion-picture labo- 
ratory apparatus and methods, practical kine- 
matography on the ground and from the air. 

Aérial photography for military purposes as 
practised in the Army today may be properly 
said to have been discovered during the World 





AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAIC MAKING 


work of a photo-section and mosaic-making. The 
course for commissioned officers of the National 
Guard and Reserve Corps includes all the sub- 
jects enumerated with the exception of mathe- 
matics and with the addition of practical aérial 
photography, the military uses of aérial photo- 
graphs and photographic interpretation and 
aérial intelligence. The course for commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army includes all the 
subjects embraced in the course for Reserve and 
National Guard officers with the addition of a 
brief course on elementary topography. How- 
ever, the principal difference between the two 
kinds of officers’ courses is that in the case of 
officers of the Regular Army considerably more 
time is devoted to each subject than it is possible 
to do in the case of National Guard and Reserve 
officers for the reason that under present Con- 


U. S. AIR SERVICE 


War. It was introduced in our army during the 
summer of 1917 by the advisory officers espe- 
cially sent to this country by our allies. To 
avoid delays incident to the discovery of short- 
comings and defects in newly invented apparatus, 
commonly called “‘bugs”’, the policy was followed 
of copying the photographic apparatus of the 
allies which had _ proved satisfactory from 
thorough and extensive use. It was really not 
until after the Armistice that the genius of 
American invention began to make its impress 
upon aérial photography and from the Aérial 
Photographic Section of the Air Service Engi- 
neering Division at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, under the genius of Captain Albert W. 
Stevens, A.S., and with the help of his corps of 
able assistants, and the hearty co-operation of 
American manufacturers, there have been in- 
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PREPARING MOUNT FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAIC 


vented and perfected cameras, camera accessories 
and laboratory apparatus and materials espe- 
cially designed for all phases of aérial photo- 
graphic work that have placed aérial photography 
in the Air Service in the front rank of aéronautical 
development. As a consequence, the quality of 
aérial photographs now being made throughout 
the Air Service is far superior to that possible to 
obtain with apparatus used during the World 
War, and moreover, by reason of the perfection 
of aérial film, photographs can be successfully 
made from the air that would not have been 
attempted during the great conflict. 

Fortunately, the Air Service Photographic 
School is but two hours by air from McCook 
Field and therefore it has been possible for the 
Engineering Division readily to transfer the 
knowledge and experience it has gained in aérial 
photographic development work to the School 
and as a consequence excellent courses in the 
very latest phases of aérial photography have 
been built up in the school so that at present, cer- 
tainly so far as these courses are concerned, there 
is no similar school in this country, or perhaps, 
in the world. 

Forty-six officers and enlisted men of the Air 
Service of the Regular Army are now taking 
the photographic course. The officers were espe- 
cially selected for this course from the graduates 
of the Air Service Advanced Flying School at 
Kelly Field, Texas. They are all enthusiastic 
flyers, alert, and interested in photography. 


U. S. AIR SERVICE 


Information at this time concerning the course 
in photography given in this Department is 
valuable because at present there are a limited 
number of very desirable vacancies in the 
photographic branch of the Air Service which 
will go to the right kind of men after they have 
been trained in photography in this School. 

Photographic work is as interesting as it is 
profitable. Aérial photography is a new pro- 
fession and this is the only school that gives 
training in it. The photographic course in the 
Air Service Technical School also fits the student 
for other kinds of photographic work. In a 
word, it gives him a good bread-winning pro- 
fession upon which he can rely at any time for 
his livelihood. 

This is the age of specialists and every man 
must have a specialty; preferably several. Some 
of these specialties he may never use; but they 
are assets to him and a reserve upon which he 
can fall back in case of necessity. To be suc- 
cessful, therefore, a man must possess a certain 
amount of a particular kind of knowledge and 
skill. The question invariably asked an applicant 
by an employment-manager is: ““What can you 
do”? If the applicant has had the necessary 
training and can say that he is competent to do 
a certain piece of work, or to fill a certain kind 
of position, he succeeds in obtaining the job. 
On the other hand, if he can only state that he 
has had some experience along certain lines, 
but no training for the position sought, he is 
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1. Developing Aérial Film 2. Transferring from Developing-Reel Drying-Drum 
3. Drying Aérial Film ‘ 4. Printing Aérial Film 

5. Preparing Photographic Solutions 6. Negative-Making 
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Contact Printing . Filling Airplane-Camera Magazine 
11. Copying . The Darkroom 
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told that his application will be considered, which 
is really only a polite way of informing him 
that he has failed to obtain the position. 

The photographic course in this Department 
includes lectures, demonstrations and practical 
laboratory work in the following subjects: ele- 
mentary photography, negative-making, photo- 
graphic chemistry, photographic printing, optics, 
cameras, newspaper and commercial photo- 
graphy, copying, filters, photographic mosaic- 
making, and the work of an Air Service photo- 
graphic unit. The course begins with the rudi- 
ments of photography and is developed to a 
point where the instruction embraces thoroughly 
practical and interesting training in most of the 
important photographic processes. 

The Department of Photography is_ well- 
equipped with commodious and _ up-to-date 
laboratories and work-rooms, with the latest and 
finest types of cameras, lenses, and photographic 
apparatus; and, at all times, it has an adequate 
supply of photographic chemicals and other 
necessary materials. Much of the time of the 
students is consumed in the actual making of 
the photographs and the theoretical side of the 
subject is gone into only to an extent sufficient 
to give the students a better understanding of 
the photographic operations being taught. 

The photographic course comprises twenty- 
four weeks of instruction.« A successful graduate 
is then sent to one of the photographic units of 
the Air Service known as a “Photographic 
Section”. At this time opportunities for rapid 
advancement in a section are good and, there- 
fore, those coming to this school at the present 
are more certain of promotion than those arriving 
later. 

The Air Service Technical School is situated 
at Chanute Field, Rantoul, Illinois. Champaign, 
Illinois, is seventeen miles away; Chicago, one 
hundred and fourteen miles; and Indianapolis, 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles. Ran- 
toul is on the main line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad from Chicago to New Orleans. There 
is also an electric line between Rantoul and 
Champaign on which frequent trips may be 
made. 

Chanute Field is a large military post and is 


equipped with a gymnasium, service club, tennis- 
courts, open-air swimming-pool, running tracks 
and football and baseball fields, as well as two 
excellent libraries. 

As the Air Service Technical School is one 
of the Army special service schools, it is neces- 
sary that the applicant enlist in the Air Service 
of the Army in order to obtain training in 
the school. Those desirous of taking the photo- 
graphic course prescribed should not only be 
able to pass the usual physical and mental 
recruiting tests, but should have at least eight 
years grammar school and two years high school 
education, or its equivalent. A fair equivalent 
of such schooling has been found to be practical 
experience in one of the following lines of work: 
chemistry, laboratory work, motion-picture devel- 
opment, amateur photography, blue-printing and 
pharmacy. The applicant must be genuinely 
interested in photography. It has been found 
that those most successful in the course have 
such an interest in photography or similar work. 
He should also be possessed of a good degree of 
intelligence and be capable of understanding 
the fundamentals of physics and chemistry. 
An even temperament, conscientiousness, careful- 
ness and preciseness in minute details, should 
also be characteristics of the desired type of 
applicant. 

Visitors are welcome at any time at Chanute 

Field. Those who desire to enter the course 
should see the Recruiting Officer at the field 
or talk the matter over with their local recruit- 
ing officer. Here is a golden opportunity. 
Remember, only a limited number of enlistments 
have been authorized. 
[We are greatly indebted to Captain William D. 
Wheeler, Air Service, Director of the School, 
for the information contained in this article 
and for the illustrations which aid the text so 
materially. As the Editor is a Captain, Signal 
Corps, Res. U.S. Army and as his special 
assignment would be the Photographic Section 
of the Signal Corps, our readers may readily 
understand that this article was of great value 
to him; and it will be to others who did not 
know that Uncle Sam has such a splendid school 
for those who elect to serve him. Eprror.]} 
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THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
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WM. T. ADDERLEY 


Bill Becomes a Camera-Enthusiast 
. WM. T. ADDERLEY 


Y DEAR JACK: I was in a de- 
plorable state of mind on receipt 
of your letter in which you so al- 
luringly portrayed the wonderful 

mae ES) experiences and real joys awaiting 
the possessor of a camera. Hiking to the moun- 
tains and lakes, and there photographing the 
many wonderful beauties of nature, appealed to 
me as an antidote for my lost hobby, the rod and 
fly, which you know has been hopelessly ruined 

since the vast influx of Fords. Your letter cer- 
tainly sounded good to Willie. 

The prettiest compliment I can pay you, is to 
say: I followed your advice. I'll say I did. But, 
Old Dear! When we meet, it’s the hypo for 
yours! I will add, that the Old Gentleman 
Joshua, of whom Dad used to read to me from the 
Bible, had a small job when he waved his three- 
section tripod and commanded the waters of the 
Jordan to cease, compared to what I have ex- 
perienced in my struggle for an ‘Honorable Men- 
tion’. I'll go further, the O. G. sized up like a 
V. P. Brownie along side an F/4.5 Anastigmat. 
After religiously studying thirteen catalogs from 
cover to cover, I could almost sing them back- 
wards to the tune of: ““A Mother Was Chasing 





Her Boy ’Round the Room’’. I even dreamed 
of Rectilinears; Anastigmats; Flat Fields; Hyper- 
Focal; Infinity; Pyro, and Hydroquinone. How- 
ever, don’t allow my knowledge of these subjects 
to surprise you, I merely wish to convince you of 
my progress and that I am familiar with my 
subject. I finally decided on a Paragon Ilex 
F'/4.5 fitted to a 4 x 5 Korona View, the appealing 
factor in my choice being speed coupled with.its 
moderate price. However, before accepting the 
lens I made an exposure on a moonlight-scene, 
and will say that any lens that not only gathers 
in the moon-path, foreground, and _ registers 
clouds, through and around the moon in one 
exposure, is some lens. My only vital mistake 
was in having the lens fitted to a foreign ‘‘Kola- 
punk” shutter which I have long since discarded 
for an Ilex. 

You remember our old attic where we gathered 
to swap stories, mend our fishing-tackle, etc., 
well it would have made an ideal darkroom, with 
the exception of the floor. That floor had evi- 
dently been surveyed by some amateur through 
a twenty-four inch F/3 lens; the foreground was 
well composed, but the lack of unity in the 
middle and distant boards was appalling. As it 
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happened, the first and only night that I used 
said attic, I made up a gallon or two of pyro and 
in attempting to move the P.D. in the dark, my 
feet became entangled with a clothes-basket, and 
at the finish the darn developer beat me to the 
floor by 1/113 of a second on an F/22 stop. After 
picking myself from the débris, I turned on the 
150-Watt lamp to get my bearings. Holy Smoke! 
About the first clear view to register, showed a 
full dozen perfectly and thoroughly exposed 
plates on which I had just put in a bad half hour 


spective and a faintness stole o’er me when I saw 
the Eastman film curling from my M—in L’s 
optics. It was perfectly obvious that I was shy 
on glycerine, and for a genre study two figures 
were superfluous, so pressing the cable-release I 
put in a slide for the basement. After some 
worried interval, I heard, with relief, Madam 
tell my wife that she would sleep in the spare 
room for which I held her blameless. When I 
thought the storm had passed, I commenced my 
retreat for the old tent. 





VEILED MOUNTAIN 


while extracting them from their holders. While 
meditating as to whether the 150-Watt had had 
any effect on plates which had already received 
a full exposure through a lens, I heard a faint 
yell, for help, from down stairs. I hurried below; 
and, just as I reached the lower landing, my 
mother-in-law appeared déshabille. Oh Man! 
That attic floor was never intended for fine work, 
those half-inch cracks surely put me in bad. You 
know that voluminous Baby-Blue Kimono that 
madam wea—but on second thought I'll say you 
have never seen that “B. B. K.’’ However, I 
was stunned as I made a hurried focus on the 
transformation wrought. It looked like nothing 
so much as a thirty by forty Bromide that had 
just been lifted from a hypo-alum sepia bath of 
120 degrees temperature. I sized up the per- 





WM. T. ADDERLEY 


The noise that would be made by two skeletons 
dancing on a tin-roof was mild compared to the 
terrific crash which followed. I thought that 
this was surely the end of the end. Old Dear, that 
pyro was surely not diluted more than one half 
of a grain; in fact I'd say it was just a bit over 
one hundred per cent. efficient and was working 
overtime. After soaking the plaster thoroughly, 
said plaster weakened and fell like a tired dog. 
You remember the time you made the dozen 
beautiful 11 x 14 enlargements and after putting 
them in the wash they developed close to thirteen 
various sized blisters to the inch? Well I felt 
just as badly as you did, only fifteen times worse. 
Just then the lights flashed on, recalling some 
instructions for beginners wherein I read: ‘“The 
brighter the light, the smaller the stop” and I'll 
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say my stop was some small, I knew it was no 
place for an amateur, so I opened the shutter 
and filtered through the window. You know, 
Jack, a fellow desires to stand well with his wife’s 
mother, especially when she is such a dear old 
lady, so realising how one would feel after a pyro- 
bath under protest, I gathered together my 
camera and fishing-paraphernalia, penned a 
hasty note that I was on my way, took an earlier 
train than my plans called for, for Cultus Creek 
on Kootenay Lake. 

The following morning started up the creek, 
hoping to get pictures which I knew would make 
them all sit up and notice. I'll say I started! 
Now, Old Boy, for some hard luck. A black- 
smith of this age doesn’t know the definition of 
the word. My first subject was a distant cliff. 
Here was an opportunity to use the rear com- 
bination. Unscrewing the front lens, I prepared 
to line her up. Am a lucky cuss that I didn’t 
make that exposure before trying the shutter, 
‘cause the darn shutter refused to open. I 
talked to the thing nice and softly; squeezed the 
bulb until I took on the color of a fifteen-times 
filter, and got three corns on my thumb, all to no 
avail. Finally decided to take shutter apart to 
locate trouble. I took it apart all right, a part is 
right or about ninety-seven parts. Removing 
the front combination I turned to place in case, 
when the off hind leg of tripod moved squarely 
in front of my left No. 9, over goes Mister Cam- 
era—Blooey! That was surely some haggard 
looking box after she hit terra firma. The front 
board severed connections with the box entirely, 
broke both rivets out of side arms, capping the 
climax by having a healthy young knot poking 
its way through the shutter-leaves. Man! Oh 
Man! I was some plumb disgusted, I surely was. 
Did I give up? You know me, Jack, when I start 
something since I became a student of Mental 
Science. Thoughts are things, so I commenced 
to think aloud. I then spread the focusing-cloth 
on the ground and proceeded with the operation. 
Some operation is right. It consumed about eight 
and a half minutes to dissect the ““Kolapunk”’ 
and four hours and twenty-three minutes to get 
part of it together. The gink that got that 
shutter together in the first place should have 
his picture done in a scarlet gum fuzzy type, and 
have it hung in the Philadelphia Salon, I'd see 
it if I had to ride the blind end of a mail car to 
get there. If he hadn’t had any more springs in 
it than a Ford has, all would have been well; but 
when I got to where I thought I was through, I 
had three foreign springs, and five small screws 
minus holes for same. There were a couple of 
sour dough prospectors came up while I was 
perspiring on the job and I'll bet a dozen Ortho- 





Non-Alcoholation plates against a half pound of 
Acid-Hypo that those guys slipped me that 
bunch of springs and screws while I turned to 
blow my nose. I'll repeat, your intentions may 
have been for the best, but you surely started 
something when you said Camera. 

Assembling the wreck I started back. On the 
way I lost my knife, the one you gave me in 1912, 
but as this was its thirteenth year I figured she 
was due to go. In crossing the stream, slipped 
on a boulder, made a clean rip on right trouser 
leg from waist to ankle, in attempting to retain 
my balance, must have thought I was using a 
duplicator, as I repeated on left, so it looked as 
if all I had on was a belt. It was what you might 
call a full, or almost an indecent exposure. Had 
to cut off several yards of perfectly good enameled 
fishing-line to close the opening to about an F/22 
to eliminate over exposure. Returning to cabin, 
discarded my wet clothes and just as I leaned 
over to pick up my dry union suit, Man! Oh 
Man! A fully developed, nasty dispositioned 
“he” hornet, the big black style, approached 
from the rear, launching a graceful flash-light 
drop-kick, he hit me just once. Once was a 
plenty. If the folks at home could have seen me 
then! Broken Camera; lost knife; pantless and 
stung. Oh Dearie! I was surely feeling blue. 
Breaking off a piece of Pittsburg stogie, succeeded 
in getting it in a saturated solution, I applied 
same to the stung-area which began to ease up 
in about the same period it takes to fix an over- 
developed double-coated plate. (Note—The 
highbrow that sold me that shutter told me the 
shutter would have worked all right if I had only 
set the gosh-darned thing.) 

To continue seriously, I am truly grateful for 
your suggestion, for my camera has shown me a 
new vista of unsuspected joy, which I liken to 
the Agate, in the language of gems, ensures 
health and long life, for where can one find a 
more delightful or cleaner hobby than picture- 
making. True to my previous photographic 
outings on Kootenay Lake, there has always 
been some outstanding feature which is there- 
after associated with that individual year. It 
may be a certain picture, or some unusual 
experience and last year proved to be no excep- 
tion. So my thoughts carry me back to my last 
trip on which I had the great pleasure to meet 
Captain Douglas Brown, a man of sterling 
qualities and charming personality. As we 
lounged on the deck of the ‘‘Nasookin”’ with our 
favorite briers, we watched in contentment the 
reflected beams of light on the water from the 
shoreward houseboats, while rushing here and 
there were innumerable small launches with 
their twinkling lights which one could easily 
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imagine were the witches in their quest for Poor 
Tam O’ Shanter; just the time and place to 
mellow one into exchanging confidences. "Twas 
then that Captain Brown confessed to two 
hobbies, one, the pipe-organ on which, I have 
learned, he is an artist of merit, the other, his 
love for pictures, so how else could he be but 
likeable! To Captain Brown who is Super- 
intendent of The British Columbia Lake and 
River Service, I am indebted for pointing out 
the location of the many scenic beauties along 
Kootenay Lake which I, in my feeble attempts, 
have tried to portray with pen and camera. 

For the camera-devotee I know of no more 
ideal spot for a photographic outing, than on 
beautiful Kootenay Lake in British Columbia 
with its background of rugged towering moun- 
tains. It is there that I have spent my outings 
the past five years; yet, each succeeding year 
finds the subjects inexhaustible with the ever- 
changing clouds, and moods of the surf which at 
times assumes oceanic proportions. “Tis a joy 
in itself to wander along the trail, breathing the 
fragrance of the balsams, cedars and pines, as 
ever and anon you glimpse the tumbling moun- 
tain-stream nearby, on its seemingly mad race 
to the lake a few miles below. Then one never 
tires as he stands on Kootenay’s shores enrap- 
tured at the ever-changing waters with their 
background of rugged mountains partly veiled 
by long streamers of vapor clouds which assume 
fantastic formations—never the same—offering 
infinite possibilities to the camerist. Then come 
the late afternoons with their wondrous beauty as 
the sun sinks below the western peaks, throwing 
their moving shadows on the range across the 
lake, clothing them in a mantle of gold, purple 
and red, while the pink luster it sheds on clouds 
and sky lingers until late twilight. Yet, still 
added charms when the morn’ breaks, a haze 
o’erspreads the lake with iridescent shafts of 
light, spreading fanlike from the breaks in the 
clouds to the water, beauties to which the cam- 
era can do scant justice, leaving the camerist 
content with the cloud-formations, discarding 
his filter to retain what atmospheric qualities 
are possible. 

While the predominating joy is picture-mak- 
ing, we still have the evenings in which to be 
lulled from care with the after-supper songs, 
stories, and pipes glowing, intermingled with 
the strange, weird note of some distant covote 
as we lounge around the blazing camp-fire which 
throws dancing shadows upon the cabin-wall, 
while from some nearby camp: 


**Melting music steals upon the sky, 
And softened sounds along the water die.” 


Joys to which campers alone are familiar, luring 
one’s thoughts from all but the enjoyment of the 
moment. 

Then, there are the old Indian paintings along 
the cliffs, each representing some past happening. 
One on the cliffs at Canyon Creek shows five 
or six goats, one caribou, while a figure of a 
nearby Indian points with spear to summit of 
mountain, undoubtedly indicating location of 
the animals, or else signifying the kill of some 
particular hunt. These paintings, in red lead, 
have been there since before the oldest living 
Indian has any knowledge. In addition, there 
are many remarkable freak formations of figures 
along the cliffs, one showing a man in a running 
or stepping position, having the head the shape 
of a bear. On this same cliff there is a clearly 
defined head of a Sabre-Tooth tiger, eyes per- 
fectly spaced, mouth open, teeth in lower jaw, 
with one large tusk or sabre tooth in upper. 
This same picture if held in a vertical position— 
the composition is horizontal—will show one of 
nature’s totem-poles up and down the shore- 
line. I have another view of this shore-line 
showing a great many different faces, and odd, 
beautiful designs, such as chalices, butterflies, 
etc. After viewing this shore-line vertically, turn 
same clear over or up side down and you will see 
an entirely different set of faces and designs, and 
in your search for the different faces you will 
find it as interesting as a cross-word puzzle. 
Totem-poles are found only among the Indian 
tribes of Southeastern Alaska and the North 
Coast of British Columbia, particularly the 
Hyndas, inhabiting Queen Charlotte’ and Prince 
of Wales Islands. In their villages can still be 
found totem-poles up to eighty feet in height, 
some of them hundreds of years old. Before the 
advent of the whites the different Indian Chiefs 
were known among their own people as well as 
among other tribes by the skill in which they 
excelled in hunting a particular animal. They 
also believed that the human intelligence trans- 
migrated into wild animals, fish or birds. The 
clan of the mighty bear hunter were therefore 
known as bears, of a whale hunter as whales, and 
so on, each family of Indians representing bird, 
animal or fish. The grotesque figures with which 
the poles are covered, and which in a crude way 
represent whales, eagles, ravens, bears, wolves, 
frogs, and Indian faces, demonstrate to them the 
intermarriage of different families. 'Totem-poles 
were also erected in commemoration of important 
events of peace and war. Some _ totem-poles 
may, therefore, represent the genealogy of a 
particular family, and others represent an 
important event in the history of the tribe. All 
are regarded by the natives with semi-idolatry. 
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After I had seemingly exhausted my daylight 
views and despite assertions that all moonlight- 
pictures were faked, being taken against the sun, 
the following apt quotation came to me on my 
first attempt at a bona fide moonlight in 1921. 

*‘While prudent wisdom stands considering, 
audacious ignorance hath done the deed.’ I, 
no doubt like many others, longed to picture the 
moonlight with its soft, elusive beauty. Uncer- 
tain of the required exposure, I first timed the 
moon from its appearance above the edge of a 
mountain, finding it traveled its own area in 
about four minutes and fifteen seconds, con- 
cluded it would possibly stand forty seconds 
without movement being too apparent. While 
resultant print was pleasing, on account of 
excessive exposure and absence of clouds the 
moon was somewhat harsh and too dense. How- 
ever, was pleased to see the possibilities under 
more favorable conditions. It was not until 
two years later that the opportunity was again 
presented, and with what success will refer you 
to PHoto-Era Marine Competition, 1924, in 
which one of the pictures “A Moonlight Effect”’ 
received the very great honor of being awarded 
first prize, although unfortunately the repro- 
duction appeared lighter than original, impairing 
its identity as a night-scene. From the little 
experience I have had with this class of subject, 
I find there are three or four essential factors 
upon which hinge the success of your final print. 
First your efforts will be confined to a period of 
three nights: the night preceding full moon, 
full moon, and the night following, at which 
time you are getting the greatest illumination. 
Make the exposure as soon after moonrise as 
possible while there is still a trace of lingering 
twilight; but not until the darkness is intense 
enough to contrast your path of light from the 
water. This imposes a working-limit of close to 
ten minutes. However, this time may be more 
elastic than I think, as I am basing my con- 
clusions after inspecting similar efforts made 
several hours after moonrise, the moon alone 
being visible, balance of picture being a deep 
black, lacking any detail whatever. To empha- 
sise and add perspective to the picture, the fore- 
ground plays an important part, an old pictur- 
esque tree, or branches of trees will silhouette 
admirably against the light-area from water in 
the middle ground; and last, but not least, if you 
are fortunate in having small clouds around the 
moon, you will be pleasantly surprised to see 
how well they register in the moon’s light. 
Exposures on the half dozen negatives I made, 
varied from sixteen seconds at F/4.5 to twenty- 
five seconds on F/8 and forty at F/11; and, with 
exception of more density in the highlights on 





NATURE'S TOTEM-POLE 


WM. T. ADDERLEY 


the longer exposures, there was no movement 
apparent in the clouds or moon; but I would not 
advise a shorter exposure than sixteen seconds, 
as detail is lost in dark outlines of foreground. 

Time flies, Old Dear, remember am depending 
on you as part of my equipment on my next 
annual to Kootenay this coming August, so fill 
your holders and be in readiness. Enclosed are 
a few of my feeble efforts made on my last trip, 
that you may see the possibilities awaiting the 
master hand who will accompany me. To my 
Camera, may its bellows never sag. 


BIL. 
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Practical Kinematography 
HERBERT C. McKAY 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter VII—Straight Work 


HE great bulk of the work of the 
industrial kinematographer will be 
“straight work”. That is, basic 
motion-photography without elabo- 
“h rate effects, trickery or other 
juggling. Because straight work is so simple, 
compared with the wizardry of studio procedure, 
experienced kinematographers are prone to grow 
-areless and let straight work take care of itself. 
This is a great mistake. Careless workmanship 
invariably results in low-grade film. I cannot 
impress too strongly upon the minds of my 
readers that the kinematographer of today 
carries a heavy responsibility. Our school- 
teachers mold the lives of our children to a great 
extent, while to a lesser degree our ministers, 
lecturers, and similar professional men and 
women perform the same service for adults; 
yet, there is no one class of people who exert the 
same influence which the kinematographer does. 
Whether he is but the photographer of scenes 
for which other artists are responsible, as in 
studio-work, or whether he is the sole judge of 
his subjects, as in the case of the news-man, he 
is obtaining a permanent record which will in 





all probability exert a profound influence upon 
many individuals among the thousands which 
see the finished film. 

Our great screen-actors and actresses long 
ago recognised the importance of their public; 
but, until recently, the hidden forces of the 
industry, the directors, kinematographers, editors 
and others were content to remain unknown. 
This was a mistake. Any man who in part or 
in whole contributes to the good, the happiness, 
the joy, the welfare or education of the public, 
should be made known to that public. The 
artist deserves recognition, not merely as a 
reward; but in order that the public may demand 
more of the work upon which has been set the 
seal of public approval. 

This condition is coming. When the system 
is fully recognised, the mediocre kinemato- 
grapher must be content to accept only humble 
positions. Recognition will be bestowed only 
for ability. This is correct. Not because 
ability should be rewarded for itself; but because 
in this, as in every profession, the most sublime 
attribute is service. To serve to the utmost 
demands ability. Hence, you must never admit 
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that you have reached the top. When any man, 
in any profession admits that he has mastered 
the sum total of knowledge connected with his 
profession, that man has already become a dead 
issue and must give way to those who are pro- 
gressive and still willing to learn. 

The successful kinematographer will study, 
experiment, and ponder; but for you and me, 
and all of our brother kinematographers, the 
most fruitful way of showing our sincerity is 
to pay strict attention to the most minute 
details of routine. Never neglect any part of 
your work because it is mere routine, nor ever 
neglect any point because it is insignificant. 
There is not one insignificant detail connected 
with the producing division of the motion- 
picture industry! 

This painstaking care begins in the studio 
before you even fill your magazines. The 
motion-picture camera is a most delicate instru- 
ment and demands the same delicate care given 
to any instrument of precision. The master 
loves his tools and their condition reflects his 
attitude toward his work. 

Before beginning to work, look over each 
item of the outfit. Examine the camera. Note 
any scratches which should be painted or filled 
at the first opportunity. See that all lenses and 
mounts are firm. See that the lenses are clean. 
Never forget that optical glass is soft and is 
sasily scratched by many fabrics. Therefore, 
think before rubbing a lens with just any old 


bit of cloth. Never touch a lens with wool. 
Open the camera. With a soft cloth wipe away 
all traces of old or “cut” oil and grease. Turn 
the crank slowly and apply a drop of fresh oil 
upon such bearings as need it. Be careful not 
to leave any oil where it could possibly get upon 
the film. Oil-spots on the raw stock cannot be 
removed after development. With a flat camel- 
hair brush clean out the camera. If it has a cup to 
catch fragments from the film-punch, empty 
this. Examine the rabbets of the door to see 
that no shreds of film remain where they might 
prevent the close fit of the door. Before closing 
the camera make sure that the interior is immac- 
ulate. This is important, 

When the camera is O.K.’d, the tripod will 
claim. your attention. Right here I wish to 
mention one very bad practice among many 
groups of professionals. . It is considered “‘smart”’ 
and very professional to reverse the tripod and 
set it upon its head pending a selection of the 
angle of view. Now in residences, upon clean 
floors this might not be so bad, but in most 
locations the ground is covered with grit-bearing 
earth, sand and refuse, cement walks mar the 
bed plate as will marble and other stone-floors. 
Although not quite so delicate as the camera, 
a good tripod is an instrument of precision, and 
the gears cannot be expected to maintain their 
original accuracy of movement if ground away 
with sand and grit. Never set up the tripod 
except with the claws in contact with the base- 





TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


W. B. WARREN 
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support, as the maker intended. It is just as 
“asy to spread the legs and set the tripod up 
correctly as it is to drop it upside down. 

In any case dirt, sand and grit will accumulate 
in the grease and oil of the tripod-head, and 
for this reason exposed gears should be cleaned 
daily and concealed gears each week or two 
during active service. When working on beaches 
or near salt-water, make sure that the tripod 
and all exposed iron or steel parts are covered 
with a protective film of oil. Never remove 
the lens-cap from a lens on the beach until 
ready to shoot. 


When the tripod is clean and oiled for the 
day’s work, wipe all accessories with a soft 
cloth dampened with some light oil. This 
removes dust and grit, protects metal surfaces 
from rust, and keeps leather and fabric fit. 
Do not cil rubber-fabrics. It will make such 
fabric check and crack. 

I have spoken repeatedly of the necessity 
for oiling. I hope that none of my readers 
will ever begin to work with a camera dripping 
great “gobs of goo”. A watch requires plenty 
of oil, but plenty does not mean “excessive” 
A watch is carried upon all occasions. So the 
camera properly oiled can be carried and used 
by a kinematographer dressed immaculately 
in light elcthing. 

In this connection I will repeat one thing 
which I have both spoken and written repeatedly. 
The kinematographer is a gentleman. Too 
often he is popularly regarded as a rowdy. 
This is a most mistaken impression. Unfortu- 
nately studio-publicity has done much to foster 
this idea. Many studios very properly object 
to the publication of photographs which show 
the work in the studio. On the other hand, 
the public demands photographs of movies in 
the making. As location-sets are usually far 
more realistic than stage-sets, such photographs 
are made upon location. 

It seems that dramatic action upon location 
demands blistering hot desert, or snow-clogged 
forests. It is evident that attention to work 
demands a certain degree of comfort, so that 
the kinematographer is usually shown in his 
shirt sleeves, collar wide and in brief in most 
unconventional attire, or he is bundled in 
mackinaw if the weather is cold. The people 
who see these pictures, if ever allowed upon a 
studio-stage, can hardly recognise the spruce, 
trim, well dressed kinematographer as_ the 
cameraman. 

If you wear a cap, you will find it convenient 
to reverse it when focusing, for the peak inter- 
feres with this work; but do not make a practice 
of placing your cap on hind part foremost when 
beginning to work and wearing it so throughout 
the day. I will tell you frankly that if you 
tried this with a professional company everyone 
from director to lowliest extra would ridicule 
you. Don’t swagger, don’t use profanity, don’t 
go to work unkempt. Whether you are shooting 
advertising-films or working with a large com- 
pany, always appear the best possible under 
the existing circumstances. At all times act, 
appear and be a gentleman if you wish to win 
permanent success in kinematography. 

(To be continued) 
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WASHING BROTHER’S FACE A. L. TRACY 


HONORABLE MENTION—INDOOR-GENRES 


In the Land of Laughing Water at Wolfeboro 


WILLIAM LUDLUM 


- =) URING the month of August, two 

years ago, while summering in the 
Catskills, I read with considerable 
pleasure and a vast amount of 
profit, A. H. Beardsley’s splendidly 
illustrated article on Lake Winnepesaukee, ““The 
Smile of the Great Spirit.””. I made a mental 
resolution at the time that if the opportunity 
ever offered, I would take the author-artist at his 
word and journey to the source of the “‘smile.” 
In the spring, having been requested to leave 
town—by my physician—for the regions of 
higher life in quest of permanent and substantial 
repairs to a bronchial] tube which for some time 
had been performing gymnastics in the region 
of my _ breast-bone, Mr. Beardsley’s article 
immediately came to my mind. Being very 
much depressed in spirit, decidedly in need of a 
“smile” or two to liven things up, I wrote to 





him for tabulated information as to temperatures, 
elevations, sleeping-and-eating quarters, especi- 
ally the latter, for all “brones”’ are subject to an 
abnormal need of refreshment. The resulting 
correspondence produced more fascinating read- 
ing material than originally incorporated in the 
Winnepesaukee article; and, if the succeeding 
issue of PHoro-EraA MaGazineE was delayed a 
week or so in publication, I do not wonder at it 
in the least for I am positively sure that Mr. 
Beardsley must have dropped all editorial and 
other duties to reply to my battery of questions. 
The information furnished was complete to the 
most minute detail requested; and, in conse- 

EpitortaL Notse.—This article contains personal 
references to the Editor which are retained under 
protest and at the express desire of the author. This 
contribution is a well-deserved tribute to Wolfeboro. 
As for the Editor, he shares the feelings of the young- 
ster above—the one having his face washed. 
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quence, when I arrived in Wolfeboro on the first 
of July, 1924, everything was in readiness for 
my reception. 

To my amazement I found all the attractions 
of city-life—as we consider them—in full swing, 
brass-band, fireworks, up-to-date motion pictures 
and other forms of entertainment, in addition 
to the scenic beauties so glowingly set forth in 
Mr. Beardsley’s article. In reference to the 
latter, I at once began to appreciate the fact 
that if he had erred at all it was on the side of 
repression rather than expression in his de- 
scriptions, for he had not told one-tenth part 
of the truth concerning the natural beauties 
of the place; although I will admit, he is some 
little home-town booster, the most enthusiastic 
I have ever met, outside of the real-estate 
business. In Wolfeboro, and all along the 
irregular one hundred and eighty-five miles of 
shore-line, nature has been most lavish in her 
handiwork with lake and land and sky, em- 
broidering scene after scene of inexpressible 
charm, a veritable paradise for the photographer. 

The first thing I did, after disposing of my 
personal baggage, was to look for Mr. Beardsley 
and the home of PHoro-Era Maaazinr. I found 
the “home” delightfully situated next to the 
Brewster campus on the Main street. Mr. 
Beardsley has a decided way with him and in 
about thirty seconds made me feel like a member 
of the family. I was introduced to his father 
and the rest of the PHoto-Era “force” and we 
were soon chatting away in the manner of old 
and tried and true friends. Arrangements 
were perfected at once for a trip on the lake in 
the “Photoera”’, a staunch and seaworthy little 
craft built for comfort and good speed. The 
next morning found us bright and early at the 
landing and we soon set sail on—to me at least— 
the unknown sea of adventure. The lake was 
unusually calm and we seemed to glide along 
over its unrippled surface without the aid of any 
appreciable driving-power, so silent was the 
motor. In no time at all, we had passed out of 
Wolfeboro Bay rounding Sewall Point to meet 
the, then, gently rolling swell of The Broads. 
I am told that this long and wide sweep of the 
lake, under certain conditions of storm, greatly 
resembles the Atlantic in all its wind-lashed 
fury. At one time, later on, Mr. Beardsley 
invited me to take a little trip, as he expressed 
it, “‘to rough it, just for the experience, and to 
show how ‘winnie’ could kick up the spray when 
she had a mind to”, but I had other very pressing 
and unavoidable business and was forced to 
decline. I explained, however, that I would 
gladly take his word for it, gladder than I really 
dared to express: 








You see—I love to see the sea 
When on the shore I stand; 

But never care to see the sea— 
When very far from land, 


especially when the local barometer seems in- 
clined to exhibit a low-down disposition. I just 
waive the waves and sing “Pull for the shore.” 

To resume; we sped on for many miles, down 
The Broads to innumerable clusters of green- 
draped islands, some large, some small, winding 
in and out through scarcely perceptible channels 
and then followed the irregular shore-line of 
wooded point and sanded cove, dotted here and 
there with summer-camps and private bungalows. 
We returned to port as we came, over a sea of 
silver and beneath a cloudless sky of the most 
heavenly blue I have ever seen. This was but 
the beginning of many more wonderful days on 
the lake, including a trip on the famous steamer 
‘Mount Washington”, and others in the little 
craft of my first adventure. 

Of Wolfeboro, itself, a great many good things 
may be said. It is a typical New England 
village, houses mosty painted white with the 
usual green blinds, and all apparently just fresh 
from the painter’s hands. I do not recollect one 
house unpainted or out of repair. It is one of 
the neatest and cleanest little towns I have ever 
visited, and it contains all the attractions which 
city-bred folks seem to think so very necessary 
to personal comfort, churches, Casino, motion- 
picture theater, innumerable stores and good 
ones, and every variety of summer-sport, golf, 
tennis, swimming, boating and camping; and, 
best of all, Wolfeboro folks are real folks, the 
real heart-warming, friendly kind that cannot 
do too much to make your stay a pleasant one. 

I spent many happy hours wandering along 
the shore-line with notebook and camera, played 
golf on the links, went to the movies and lived 
the life of true contentment to the limit; and, 
when necessity ordered me to move on, I left 
with sincere regret. The only thing about which 
I had no regret was my bronchial trouble which 
left me within twenty-four hours after my 
arrival and I have not had a demonstration of 
chest-gymnastics since. In its place I carry a 
permanent ‘“‘smile’”’, and why shouldn’t I? 
“The Smile of the Great Spirit”? made a very 
personal and wonderful application. 

This is not an advertisement for any particular 
house or hotel, but I do wish to state that the 
“entertainment” provided by Mrs. H. H. Meader 
at Crescent Lake Cottage, helped very materially 
to add to my comfort and pleasure, as did also 
the friendly efforts of Mr. Landman, superin- 
tendent of schools, and his excellent wife. And, 
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of course, as the real object of my pilgrimage 
was to meet Mr. Beardsley, it is right and proper 
that I should “expose” him a little, too. I have 
corresponded with Mr. Beardsley for a number 
of years and his letters have always been of 
great moment to me, overflowing with kindly 
advice and good-fellowship, and then, he has 
said some very nice things about me in his 
magazine. I wanted to meet the man and I 
did, and, well—all you photo-fellows who are 
privileged to receive some of Mr. Beardsley’s 
letters and appreciate what they are, had better 
get busy, go to Wolfeboro and see for yourselves. 

My last night at Wolfeboro I shall never 
forget. We sat on the Casino porch overhanging 
the shore and watched the twinkling path on 
the lake widen and spread as the silver-moon 
rose apparently out of the water, casting its 
wonderful spell of mystery on all about. Inside 
the music of the dance-orchestra was _ softly 
keeping rhythm to the lapping of the incoming 
waves and the combined melody seemed to be 
repeating over and over—“Come again, come 
again!’’ and, you bet, I will! 





Though my vacation days are done— 
Whene’er I see the setting sun 

Across the background of the blue 
Fling darting beams of varying hue, 

I see through clouds of amethyst, 
Through luring lanes of golden mist, 
I see through every form they take— 
The smiling silver of the lake. 


A beckoning smile it seems to me, 

A smile from spirit land set free, 

A smile to warm the heart of care 
Erasing every shadow there 

And, as it beams on me, I feel 

The motor’s throb, the speeding keel, 
I hear the spatter of the spray 
And—off to Smile Land I’m away. 


I close my eyes, the better to 

Shut out the disconcerting view 

Of bricks and stones in houses near 
And shout, “Away! Go! Disappear! 
“T’ll see you not! but here, instead— 
“T’ll view the pictures in my head!” 
And then, the Lord be thanked ’tis so, 
The “‘smile”’ flows in and—off they go. 


Behind the curtain of my lids 

The visions troop as fancy bids. 
Again I see the mountains vast, 

The clouds above the forests massed, 
The curling waves, the shining shore, 
All this I see, yet something more; 

I see the “‘smile,”°—Great Spirit be 
Forever near—to smile on me. 


In conclusion, there can be no place better 
adapted to the whims and fancies of the many 
members of picture-hunting fraternity than 
Wolfeboro. The town itself and its immediate 
surroundings offer a multitude of beautiful views 
of almost endless variety, and all other points 
of interest may be reached very easily either by 
land or water. 





WOLFEBORO BAY 


HERBERT B. TURNER 
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EDITORIAL 








The Slanting Waterline 


N an endeavor to help improve the work of 
the serious photographer, the writer of this 
page has labored incessantly and conscientiously 
for nearly twenty years. To say that success 
has attended his efforts, may sound a bit boast- 
ful; but candor moves him to say that it is true 
nevertheless. Many a feature that once marred 
a pictorial composition or lucky snapshot— 
admirable, otherwise—has been pointed out; 
and, recognised by the worker as detrimental to 
the pictorial quality of his prints, was carefully 
avoided thereafter. 

While engaged in the task of reviewing the 
photographic prints that have been brought to 
his attention, the writer has noticed one serious 
technical fault that is being committed with 
astonishing frequency, and that is the waterline 
of a sheet of water when it deviates from the 
normal. The industrial or commercial photo- 
grapher, when called upon to photograph an 
architectural subject that includes a view of 
near or distant water, rests his camera on a 
tripod—as, indeed, he does in all his direct 
work. Having adjusted his camera so that it is 
perfectly level and plumb, and having examined 
the photographic image on the groundglass, he 
feels sure that all vertical and horizontal lines 
will be rendered accurately. Consequently, such 
a defect as a falsely represented waterline 
unless it be a shore or a river scene in perspective, 
is rarely, if ever, met in really first-class pro- 
fessional work. The photo-pictorialist, however 
—who usually employs a hand-camera—is so 
absorbed in the scenic beauty of his subject, 
that he often neglects to give any thought to 
the waterline of the sheet of water that may 
feature his picture. Of course, it requires some 
care, if not dexterity, to manage a hand-camera 
so that it may register the view as desired. The 
eye of the camerist passes, alternately, from the 
subject to the image in the view-finder—often 
several times—and, in his effort to include just 
what he wants, the enthusiastic amateur may 
neglect to hold the camera absolutely level. . In 
photographing buildings, street-scenes and the 
like, the camerist is disposed to exercise more 
care, although it sometimes happens that the 
least carelessness in an effort to hold the camera 
plumb is visible in the result; and even skilful 
trimming of the print may not avail to restore 








the lost perpendicularity—unless, indeed, the 
worker is willing to sacrifice a goodly portion of 
his picture and thereby mar the intended pic- 
torial effect. Similarly, the author of a well- 
composed landscape featured by a sheet of 
water, or of a marine, is not willing to spoil the 
composition of a picture he took so much trouble 
to obtain. 

This, probably, is the reason that photographs 
with a faultily rendered waterline are so numer- 
ous;-and yet the composition of many of them 
might not have suffered, had the trimming been 
extended to the four sides of the print. Often, 
too, the worker is entirely unconscious of the 
above-mentioned defect in his picture; and great 
is his astonishment when the matter is brought 
to his attention. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to believe that a worker, particularly one who 
assumes to be an authority in the art of picture- 
making, will knowingly send out prints in which 
the distant shoreline of a lake or a river—nor- 
mally level in the original view—is distorted. 

The examination, by the PHoro-Era jury, of 
three hundred and odd prints entered in the Feb- 
ruary (Miscellaneous) competition for advanced 
workers, revealed the presence of an unusually 
large number of marines, and landscapes con- 
taining water-areas. In very many of these 
entries the waterline—normally level—was seen 
to be more or less oblique! 

It is possible that, in the future, the jury may 
ignore such technically deficient prints, regard- 
less of any outstanding merit they may possess. 
The topic for the August competition is “‘Real 
Sunrise and Sunset Pictures’. It is hoped that 
every participant will make certain, first, 
whether the waterline in the scene about to be 
photographed is level or slanting, and, second, 
that it is truthfully rendered. Of course, it 
is assumed that the camerist is blessed with 
normal vision. 











AGRE 





WE venture to ask if it is not true that a 
series of photographs—issued by the Camera 
Club, New York, and published in a widely 
read local newspaper—of much-abused and sadly 
neglected Central Park produces a more power- 
ful effect upon the public mind, than all the 
criticism of the New York press? 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-EraA MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pxoto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHotro-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Indoor Genres 
Closed March 31, 1925 


First Prize: J. Vildensky. 
Second Prize: Duance P. Hotchkiss. 
Third Prize: Eleanor F. Jones. 


Honorable Mention: Herbert J. Harper; Michael! J. 
Pecora; Inez Bentley Kelso; A. L. Tracy; Stanley 
Shiner; Kenneth D. Smith. 


o 


Subjects for Competition—1925 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 

**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”’ Closes March 31. 

“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes June 30. 

“Front-Cover Illustrations.” Closes July 31. 
‘*Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild and Cultivated Trees.” Closes September 30. 
“‘Miscellaneous.”” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.”’ Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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THE CAMP CHOPIN 
J. VILDENSKY 


FIRST PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 
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MORNING-SERVICE 


Advanced Competition 


In the earlier days in photography, the making 
of an indoor photograph including human models, 
was a matter of much preparation to imitate the 
effects of professional portrait-galleries. The light 
must fall at such an angle and the shadows must be 
almost as light as the higher lights. The background 
must of course be an artificial one; and so on. Lenses 
were slow, and so were the plates, and long exposures 
were necessary and expected. Today, the amateur, 
with his tiny camera, resting upon table, chair or other 
convenient object; his ultra-rapid lens wide open, 
frequently now at F 4.5, arranges his model, or models, 
in a few minutes, with light pouring in through windows 
and doors and in a second or two, records upon the 
super-sensitive plate or film of the present, his desired 
picture. It is often done in a matter of ten minutes 
from start to finish. ‘The Camp Chopin” page 343, 
is apparently one of that kind. We can imagine the 
camper-model, coming in from the outdoor world and 
stopping for a moment to try some musical piece, 
which attracts his fancy. Some amateur camerist, 
keen of perception, always on the lookout for a picture, 
scents one in the making, and with little kodak quickly 
placed, soon captures the coveted negative. In this 


DUANE P. HOTCHKISS 
SECOND PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


instance how well done! Three or four simple tones, 
and the highlights telling the story. The face domin- 
ates with its clear fine profile. The hands are especially 
natural and don’t appear posed at all. The only 
inharmonious note is the candle. It should be con- 
siderably subdued. 

Data: Eastman Kodak, Eastman roll film; exposure, 
2 seconds at 2 p.M., indoors at F/8, in July; California 
sunshine outside; Pyro tank; enlarged on Artura 
Carbon Black E. Smooth. 

The sweet-faced girls in ““Morning Service’’, on this 
page, form a beautiful and satisfying group. The artist 
is to be congratulated on the happy result. The portion 
of curving arch at right, gives, with the light doorway, 
just the relief necessary to the background. The 
light material in the surplices is soft and free of all 
harshness. 

Data: March, 2.30 p.m.; bright diffused daylight; 
exposure 4 seconds with 7-inch Verito lens F/6, using 
rear combination of 11 inches focus; Eastman Super 
Speed film, 5 x 7; Pyro-Elon in tank. 

“Clinching the Diagnosis”, page 345, by reason of 
its novelty and good technical quality claims our atten- 
tion. Tobe sure, the table’s edge is insistent, but we 
quickly leave that and go to the face and microscope. 
Here we find evidence of the genuineness of the pose and 
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CLINCHING THE DIAGNOSIS 
THIRD PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


expression. No “faking” here. The open book and 
case, the bottles and other necessary articles, unobtru- 
sively but well placed, complete the story. We feel the 
atmosphere of hospital and laboratory in the severe, 
blank wall. Altogether a very good result. 

Data: made in doctor’s laboratory with Eastman 
8 x 10 camera, fitted with Series II F/4.5 Velostigmat. 
Exposure approximately 1 second at F/6.3. 

“Simon Says Thumbs Up!’, page 346, is full of the 
spirit of childhood. Although Simon says, “Thumbs 
Up,” one of the little misses has thumbs down. Was 
it not always so in actual life? We note with a feeling 
of gladness, the sunshine pouring directly in, giving the 
happy, childhood idea. In this period of life all is, 
and should be, sunshine and highlights; no deep shades. 
These will come soon enough, later on. Data: March; 
about 11 a.m., bright sun; Eastman No. 1A Auto- 
graphic Kodak Jr. with F/7.7; Anastigmat lens; 
exposure one second at F/11. Developed in Pyro; 
prints by projection on Defender Velour Black double- 
weight buff silk. Elon-Hydro. 

E. H. Wasnsurn. 


In Dear Old England 


Guiwe (to camerist), “Look at that half-ruined 
castle! It might be at least eight hundred years old. 
Believe me, Sir, they don’t build such ancient castles 
nowadays!’ —Bugle. 


ELEANOR F. JONES 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


O. C. M.—Horizontal scratches on roll-film 
negatives are sometimes caused by trying to twist 
the paper more tightly around the spool after remov- 
ing it from the camera. If, in addition, small particles 
of emulsion become loosened during the operation of 
twisting, they are apt to tear long, deep gashes in the 
celluloid base of the film. Such abrasions cannot be re- 
moved satisfactorily by retouching. Whenever possible, 
use a roll-film camera that is equipped with some form 
of tension spool-holder. This device prevents the film 
from unrolling faster than the winding-key is turned. 
In any event, it is far better to wrap up a loosely 
wound roll in heavy manila paper than to try to twist 
the black paper more tightly around the film. Atten- 
tion to this matter is of the greatest importance. 

R. A.—Inaccurate shutter-speeds, due to 
dust in pneumatic valve, may be corrected by 
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INEZ B. KELSO 


‘‘SIMON SAYS THUMBS UP!” 
HONORABLE MENTION—INDOOR-GENRES 


having the cylinders re-buffed. This work should be 
entrusted only to an expert. In no circumstances should 
oil or grease be used. Any firm of acknowledged re- 
liability can attend to the cleaning of your shutter, and 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. 

J. O.—Whether tank or tray-developing is 
the best depends, for a decision, on individual taste 
and requirements. One camerist may find tank-de- 
veloping both efficient and convenient, and another 
may find greater pleasure and profit in darkroom- 
developing. However, the fact remains that tank- 
developing of plates and films is no longer considered 
to be experimental. Amateur and professional pho- 
tographers have put the stamp of their approval on 
tank-developing. Autochrome and Paget plates are 
still developed by hand in the darkroom. The devel- 
oping of these plates—or any plates and films used 
to obtain scientific data—requires constant attention 
during the entire developing-process, and they cannot 
be developed successfully in a tank, for the reason 
stated. For the average amateur, who is not interested 
particularly in the chemistry of photography, the tank 
is unquestionably the most convenient and efficient 
method to develop action and snapshot-pictures. 

H. C. K.—For snapshot-work in city-streets 
on bright days the shutter should be set at »5 of a 
second, the stop at F/16 and the focusing-indicator at 
twenty-five feet. This combination of shutter-speed, 





stop and focus will meet all ordinary requirements of 
the camerist equipped with a hand-camera. Virtually, 
any hand-camera—thus set—becomes equivalent to 
a fixed-focus box-form camera, and is eminently suited 
to genre-photography in city-streets. 

W. J. R—Films may be used after expiration- 
date, but successful results cannot be guaranteed. 
However, if the film has been kept in a cool, dry place, 
and it is not too long after the expiration-date, you 
should obtain fairly satisfactory results. Do not use 
such a film to photograph any subject which cannot be 
duplicated readily. Such a film is an ideal one with 
which to experiment, and its use for this purpose is 
preferable to any serious work. 

S. B. A—The advantage of a reflecting- 
camera lies in the fact that the image of the subject 
appears on the ground-glass right-side up until the 
shutter is released. No focusing-cloth or tripod is re- 
quired to compose each picture properly and to the 
best advantage. There are many excellent reflecting- 
cameras now on the market. Some foreign instruments 
fold into small compass and may be carried as easily as 
a small hand-camera. Most reflecting-cameras are 
equipped with focal-plane shutters and are used ex- 
tensively to make speed-pictures. However, these 
cameras are equally well-adapted to all forms of amateur 
and professional photography and will serve to meet 
the requirements of the pictorialist. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











HAVING A RIDE 


Advanced Competition—Front-Cover 
Illustrations 


Closes July 31, 1925 


Tuis is virtually a new subject for our readers. 
Although a number of years ago a similar competition 
was conducted, there has been none for several years. 
The purpose is to arouse interest in suitable subjects 
for front-cover illustrations for this, as well as other 
magazines. In fact, it is a branch of photography 
which our readers can capitalise to their advantage. 
Good prices are paid for acceptable photographs or 
photographic designs for front covers. As one method 
to make one’s camera pay, it is excellent. Hence, it 


DR. T. W. KILMER 


seemed a subject well worth including in our list for 
1925 and should merit the attention of our readers. 

Probably the first question to be asked is what 
manner of subject should be selected for this com- 
petition., Instead of answering this question in detail, 
let me suggest that the reader think out the problem 
for himself. By that I mean, let him make up his 
mind what constitutes a good front-cover illustration. 
What is it that would attract his attention and appeal 
to him? Perhaps it might be a smiling baby, a beauti- 
ful landscape, a striking marine or a splendid portrait. 
Whatever his decision may be, let him enter such a 
picture and gain much pleasant and helpful photo- 
graphic experience thereby. 

A. H. Brarps_ey 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era Magazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellula:x board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed March 31, 1925 

First Prize: Henry Sill. 
Second Prize: Sukezo Takayoshi. 


Honorable Mention: Paul L. Miller; Irving Singer; 
Burton Slade, Jr. 


What Can a Beginner Do? 


Many times the question arises as to what a beginner 
can do to make photographic progress. He has a 
moderate-priced camera and, perhaps, a developing 
and printing outfit. He has made the usual preliminary 
snapshots of relatives, friends and family pets. He 
has seen some exhibition-pictures or been deeply 
impressed by some excellent pictures in the National 
Geographic Magazine. How can he span the great 
gulf which seems to lie between himself and the kind 
of photographic work he is eager to do? This is the 
problem of many beginners who soon realise that 
there is nothing to be gained by ordinary snapshooting. 

No doubt the first step is to make the acquaintance 
of a professional or amateur photographer who will 
take an active interest in helping to work out the 
problem. It will require patience and a friendly under- 
standing between the beginner and the experienced 
worker. The matter of criticism should be watched 
carefully that it does not turn to ridicule or even 
unkindness. Many a promising beginner has been 
permanently driven out of photography by the uninten- 
tional, but nevertheless caustic comment of an expe- 
rienced worker. Therefore, assuming that some arrange- 
ment, which is mutually satisfactory, has been brought 
about, let the beginner try earnestly to make the most 
of his opportunity. If the arrangement is what it 
should be, it will not require many weeks for the 
beginner to make good progress and soon be able to 
work along his own original lines. 

However, let us suppose that no professional or 
experienced amateur is available. What then? In 
that event it becomes a case of working out one’s 
own photographic salvation. This is by no means a 
great task, provided the matter is approached intel- 
ligently. Although some appear to have the idea 
that a good photographic magazine is not essential, 
let me insist that it is. Not because I happen to be an 
editor of one but because in many cases I know that a 
photographic magazine has pointed the way to pic- 
torial success. However, just buying a copy or sub- 
scribing will not bring about the desired results. Only 
by the careful reading of the text and also the advertise- 
ments can the beginner gain in artistic and technical 
knowledge. Of great benefit to him will be the com- 
petitions. To be sure, he may send in many prints 
and have them promptly returned; but if he asks for 
criticism and accepts it good naturedly and tries to 
see the faults for himself, he will be rewarded by an 
Honorable Mention or even a prize. It is not easy to 
have one’s best effort criticised and considered of no 
pictorial value. It requires courage to make the next 
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THE ARCH 


attempt; but let me assure my readers that only by 
meeting the issue squarely is this or any problem 
solved. I might add that I know just what I am talking 
about from personal experience. 

After getting into line by means of a good photo- 
graphic magazine the next step should be in the direc- 
tion of building up a photographic library. By pur- 
chasing one book at a time and making sure before- 
hand that it is the best book obtainable on the subject, 
the expense need not be excessive. The photographic 
textbook supplements the magazine and enables the 
beginner to study at greater length and with more 
detail the particular process or the artistic technique 
of photography. Were it possible to combine the 
assistance of a professional or advanced amateur with 
supplementary reading in the photographic magazine 
and textbooks the beginner could not be in a better 
position to advance toward photographic success. 

The value of membership in a good camera club 
should not be underestimated nor should photographic 
courses in various educational institutions and photo- 
graphic schools be overlooked. Just how many of 
these opportunities the beginner can accept will depend 
upon the available time and money. There is no 
reason that he should not make the most of some of 


HENRY SILL 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


the avenues which will lead him to a permanent position 
in the ranks of the pictorialists or advanced amateurs. 

My point in this little editoria! is to assure the 
beginner that there is much that he can do to forge 
ahead in photography. Wherever he may be, there 
are opportunities if he will make the most of them and 
show the required initiative. Some of the leading 
pictorialists of the day began their work in little towns 
far removed from camera clubs or photographic courses. 
Through the magazines and photographic textbooks 
they studied, and, as a result of their sending pictures 
to competitions, they learned what it means to win 
the titles of pictorialist or amateur photographer. 
It should not be forgotten that many of the salon 
exhibitors of today were the beginners of yesterday. 
They did not achieve their present honors without 
traveling the difficult road of personal effort and study. 
However, the task is a pleasant one and the rewards 
are great. The things that men achieve easily are 
never valued so highly as those which require hard 
work and courage. Therefore, there is much that the 
beginner can do and with the summer now before him 
let him take the steps which will surely bring their 
reward in the months to come. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 
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THROUGH THE TUNNEL 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


The beginners frequently “come fast... More and 
more often one of them will produce a result which 
shows appreciation of all the good points in successful 
picture-making. 

“The Arch’, page 349, indicates a very consider- 
able knowledge of tone-value and space arrangement. 
It is a “pattern-picture” and while not one to inspire 
pleasurable thoughts, being of such sordid material, 
yet the lighted tracery of the bridge-arch and the 
other highlights picked out of the middle tone are 
rather interesting. Good technique is evident through- 
out. 

Data: October, 9.30 p.m. by light of street-lamp; 
Victory Reflex camera 214 x 3144, Cook lens, 5 inch 
focus; exposed 15 minutes at F/4.5 on Agfa Film Pack; 
A.B.C. Pyro-Metol developed; enlarged on Gevaert 
Ortho Bromide Rough. 

“Through the Tunnel,” on this page, is a sort of 
“bull’s-eye” effect picture, but the scene framed in the 
arch is full of atmosphere and perspective. In fact the 
whole is a good example of both linear and aérial 
perspective. What appears to be a human habitation 
in the distance gives play to the imagination. The 
original print being of sepia tone has less contrast. 
Data: View-camera, 5 x 7; three-focus lens, Fastman 
plate; July 2.30 p.m. E. H. WaAsHBURN. 


SUKEZO TAKAJOSHI 




































Don’t Forget Your Camera 


It might appear that the reader of these lines would 
not be so likely to forget to take along his camera 
as the man who did not see this magazine. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, there have been instances 
where a beginner, who accepted an invitation to spend 
the week-end out of town, actually forgot to take his 
camera. In one case, twelve rolls of film were bought 
and carefully placed in a bag—but the camera was 
left behind. If the beginner really wishes to make 
photographic progress, he should not overlook a single 
opportunity to use his camera. Trips to interesting 
places and with congenial friends should be recorded 
permanently. What is more, these pictures should be 
carefully timed, correctly focused and properly printed. 
To be able to make worthwhile records of vacation- 
days necessitates practice and attention to photo- 
graphic fundamentals. Only by taking along the 
camera on every trip, no matter how short, can the 
requisite skill and confidence be obtained. 

During the coming summer every beginner should 
resolve mentally not to waste his time, films and paper 
by careless workmanship or hurried snapshots. It is 
not a difficult problem to take a few extra moments 
to select the subject or arrange a group attractively 
instead of hurrying and making errors in exposure, 
focusing and composition. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING 


CRITICS 











WANTED—A FRIEND 


SALOME E. MARCKWARDT 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue scene is rather pleasing, the pose of the two 
little girls, if they be girls, is not devoid of simple 
naturalness inviting tender sympathetic feelings. The 
composition, placing of the two subjects slightly 
below and to one side of the center is well chosen. 

The scene might have been more pleasing, yet, had 
the subject nearest the camera turned her head a 
little, looking away from the camera, and the bare- 
legged girl might have shown the tip of her nose 
and a bit of her cheek, looking in the same general 
direction. 

A slightly lower key of tone would subdue the 
chalklike whiteness of her bare legs, rendering the 
face of her sister less pale. 


The background is rather prominent, the window 
and shutter more so than the door-frame. This 
might have been avoided by having focused the sub- 
jects more sharply thus blurring the background. 

It might yet be improved by trimming the top in 
line with the bottom of the window, but this criticism 
does not approve of trimming as a means of bettering 
one’s ability as a photographer. 

L. HevBak. 


“As I am a man, everything human interests me.” 
So spoke Terence, the Roman poet. This might 
explain the universal appeal which ““Wanted—A 
Friend” might have if properly treated. The photo- 
grapher aimed high; he sought to catch a bit of life 
in one of its bitterest moments. I do not believe 
that this picture was posed. Behold the appealing 
look of the child on the right. As a tender expression 
of sorrow, it is rarely excelled in real life. The photo- 
grapher evidently happened upon the scene immedi- 
ately after an infantile “set-to” had transpired and 
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TWILIGHT ON THE HUDSON 








IRVING SINGER 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


took little time for ceremony for fear of losing a precious 
record. 

Perhaps the most regrettable feature is the fact 
that the face of the farthest child is hidden from view. 
If only we could behold the expression of sorrow on 
her face! Doubtless, she also bears the tearful visage 
of a friendless child. 

If this portrait were made with the camera pointing 
squarely at the subjects and, perhaps, a little closer, 
the print would be sentimentally and _ artistically 
improved to a great extent. The uninteresting and 
distracting background would be partially eliminated 
and the face of the child on the left would be visible. 
A balanced portrait would result; and, as a study in 
expression, it would be a work of art. 

Artuur L. MarsBLe. 





LookinG at the picture ““Wanted—A Friend”, by 
Salome E. Marckwardt, the background and surround- 
ings are agreeable; but, unfortunately, the author 
was too carefree about most important point. Every 
picture must have some interesting point in unit; 
but what will we find from this print? It seems to 
me that the two lassies in the center have different 
ideas. They are looking in different directions or 
they are interesting from different subjects. I do 
not know what the author was expecting to suggest; 
but we feel something uneasy and unpleasant. I 
wonder if the author snapped the children with no 
idea, but moved by curiosity. If it is the case, it 
may be a good record, but have no pictorial value. 
When the author’s conception is not correct, there is 
no way to save the picture. I will say nothing more, 
but wish to advise to the author: Think and think 
before using the photographic outfit. 

Dr. K. Korke. 


ONE would say that Miss (?) Marckwardt first took 
her picture and then gave it a title and not a very 
suitable one. 

Beyond the children looking bored at having to sit 


still while the exposure is being made they seem quite 
bonny and happy. The plump limbs and face and 
the gloss on the hair would suggest that there were 
those who loved the little girls very much. 

I would trim off the window to center the interest 
more on the kiddies. Had both been looking at the 
same object it would have pulled the picture together 
more and a lighting a little to the side would have 
given more relief. 

With two such charming models Miss Marckwardt 
should get some beautiful pictures. Just let them 
play—watch your chance and “snap” when they are 
not looking. 

Rosetta M. WELLER. 


Tuts is primarily a “human interest’’ photo; pic- 
torially it is very poor work. However, although the 
background could be better chosen, it serves very well 
to illustrate the title. The curly-haired little girl 
at the left should have been coaxed to look our way a 
trifle so her face would make that mass of hair topping 
her shoulders interesting. Since both subjects are 
evidently posing for the picture, they might as well 
have been posed more gracefully. The picture would 
show more “‘life” if the girl at the left were standing, 
looking out of the picture towards the right, with her 
face in profile. 

JosepH G. Horrincer. 


sel 


Not a Select Term 


First snapshooter: “Say Al! What do they call the 
bunch that pick the best pictures for a salon-show?” 

Seconp snapshooter: “The Picking-Committee, I 
guess.” 

First snapshooter: “Why not The Pickers, for 
short?” 

This might be a good subject for Millet to have 
painted as a companion to his Gleaners. 
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“From a Pittsburgh Office Window’, cover and 
frontispiece, is a fine example of what an expert, such 
as Mr. Archer, can do with a subject which the unskilled 
and less observant camerist would look upon without 
the slightest idea of using it for pictorial purposes. 
Mr. Archer, by choosing a propitious atmospheric 
condition and proper direction. of light, has succeeded 
in making a very pleasing picture. The dark tower at 
left first catches the eye, being the largest dark object: 
thence progress is made along the shaded edges of lower 
buildings, until we arrive at the church-spire, which, 
with its shadow against the lighter-toned middle and 
extreme distance, serves to push them back, as it were, 
giving a sense of planes and distance. The spire also 
cuts through and breaks up the two horizontal lines 
which cross the pictures, rendering them less marked, 
and forms a punctuation-point for the whole of the 
lighter and middle tones. It also balances the large 
tower. The extreme high light of the building near 
center of picture carries us out again to that point, 
whence we float off (figuratively speaking), over the 
tree-tops and river, unto the unknown region beyond. 
By using soft focus, the artist overcomes the hard- 
and-fast structural lines of near-by buildings and con- 
centrates the interest on the perspective. Very 
cleverly done. No data. 

“Shadows on the Wall’, page 310, excels in the 
handling of light and middle tones. The arrangement 
of lines is good, although the diagonal line of shadow 
crossing lower center of the picture is difficult to get 
away from. The tree-trunk and steps balance it, 
however. Would not the picture gain strength and 
solidity by a slightly darkened foreground shadow? 
It appears a bit indefinite and unstable for an archi- 
tectural subject. No data. 

“The Mirage’, page 311. How those Pittsburghers 
do manage to idealise their materialistic subjects! 
The bridge, with piers reflected in the river, and the 
snow-bound bank just frame in those ghost-like works 
across on the opposite side. The shore line, over there, 
is a bit too straight and unbroken. It comes danger- 
ously near cutting the picture into equal parts. No 
data. 

“Pastorale”, page 313. Looking at this immediately 
after the diffused-focus print on preceding page, one 
receives an impression of extreme sharpness of defi- 
nition. The large tree is a beautiful decorative mass 
and well supported by the group of two at left. The 
grouping of sheep is very fortunate indeed, as will be 
appreciated by anyone who has waited patiently, by 
the hour, for such groups to form. Some days they 
don’t happen at all. The horses, too, lend interest 
and the figure is well placed. The horizon line, so 
straight, appears to be the end of everything and the 
blank sky at that point gives no hint of what may be 
out there. No data. 

“The 15th Hole”, page 314, is a good example of 
tone and spotting. Otherwise not particularly of 
interest, excepting to golfers. No data. 

“Hindoo Princess”, page 315. A fine portrait 
composition, rich in dark tones. The pose is well 
arranged and the expression is just that mysterious 
“something” which we associate with this race. Toning 
down a few of the overbright spots in the drapery 


would add to the value of the high lights on the pendant 
and in the eyes. No data. 

The silhouetted rocks in “‘A Glow in the West’, 
page 317, give brilliancy to the rest of this picture. 
Probably Mr. Davis waited for quite a time to get 
such a combination, or, if not, he was very quick to 
see and record it. Data: October, 5.15 P.m., hazy 
atmosphere. Exposure 1/5 second at F/8, on Instanta- 
neous Iso. Plate. 

Somehow, “The Lightship”, page 318, gives an 
impression of moonlight, the impenetrable mass at the 
horizon being so dark. Why not make it one by 
working in some lights on the vessel’s mastheads and 
darkening upper sky? Data: made from passing steamer 
at 6. p.m. (standard time) in August; exposure 1/100 
second, stop F/8, [lex anastigmat; Cramer Inst. Iso. 
Plate. Sunlight diffused by bank of haze. 

““As Evening Approaches”, page 319, well illustrates 
the text of Mr. Davis’s instructive article. The low 
horizon and sky-line emphasise the beautiful clouded 
sky. The middle distance appears to suffer from too 
little exposure, as the details are rather lacking, even 
for that time of day in October. The shadows, therefore 
are, in this print, inclined to be muddy, and come near 
to cutting the picture in two. We wonder if a trifle 
less printing of that part would not give a more pleasing 
result. Data: Early October sunset, 5 P.M. Sun 
obscured by a thin cloud. Exposure 1/25 second, 
stop F/11; Pocket Camera fitted with R. R. lens. 
Ansco Speedex film. The illustration is from a section 
of the negative and does not show immediate fore- 
ground. 

“The Gathering Storm”, page 320, suffers from the 
same defect as the print on page 319, excepting that 
the sky-line, showing as it does an undulating line, 
gives greater variety and makes it more interesting. 
Here the shadow is so devoid of substance as to make 
it almost a silhouette. It is difficult to understand 
the two light lines running from the bottom of the 
print to the light area in the middle of the dark mass. 
Evidently this is sand or gravel; it matters not, how- 
ever. The sky portion is excellent, and advancing 
clouds have a menacing look. There is a strong feeling 
of movement from left to right, due to the shape of the 
clouds. The ragged one in the upper left seems to be 
the advance guard of darker and more ominous cohorts 
yet to come. Data: About the middle of October at 
4.45 P.M., with sun obscured by clouds. Exposure, 
1/25 second, stop F/6.3, on Inst. Iso. Plate. Mr. 
Davis says, “A relatively short exposure had to be 
made to get this subject, as a strong wind was blowing 
at the time, and in order to obtain the height of view- 
point required, the camera had to be held in the hand, 
while the photographer stood up in motor-car”’. 

The development of air-plane photography since the 
Great War has been very rapid, and what would have 
been impossible, or difficult, then, is a matter of every- 
day work at present. In all sorts of publications we 
are shown reproductions of photographs taken from the 
air, and it has long ceased to be a novelty to see bird’s- 
eye views of large commercial plants covering great 
acreage, and of cities and towns, which have for some 
cause become “‘news”. The story of the U. S. Army 
Air Service Technical School, Photographic Depart- 
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ment, which is told so interestingly on pages 322 to 
327, bears testimony to what our Government is doing 
along this line. The photographs illustrating it should 
be of great interest to all readers, both on account of 
their interest as illustrations and their faultless tech- 
nical merits. They are models of both, and if per- 
chance they should inspire some young men to enlist 
in this service, they will have performed a mission. 

It is not easy to decide which of the series is most 
interesting. The three on pages 322, 323 and 324 give 
us a good idea of the steps in preparing and making 
photographic mosaics, as the pieced-together photo- 
graphs are called. The natural poses and unconscious- 
ness of the men make them doubly interesting. In 
fact this is true of the entire series. 

On page 325, numbers 1, 2 and 3 give us an idea 
of the modern apparatus used to handle large-size 
roll-film in quantity; a process few are privileged to 
see, while the remaining three on this page and the 
six on page 326 show how laboratory and dark-room 
work is performed by many working at one time. 
These should be of help to newly formed camera clubs, 
to show them how to equip for the convenience of 
members. We are impressed with the completeness of 
everything, and also reminded of the large size of 
Uncle Sam’s purse, which allows such expense to be 
incurred. Fortunate the young man who is able to 
enlist in such absorbing and interesting service. 

“The Great Outdoors”, page 328, the first of three 
pictures illustrating Mr. Adderley’s engaging story, 
is well named and technically a perfect record. The 
man on the beach appears to be drinking in sunshine 
and fresh air. The dog, too, seems well satisfied to 
be along with his master. Data: August, 11.30 a.m.; 
bright sun; Ilex Paragon lens, 81% inch focus, at F/11; 
14-second exposure, 15 times filter; on 4x 5 Ortho-Non- 
halation plate; Korona View camera, 4x 5. Eastman 
Portrait Bromide paper, amidol developer. 

“Veiled Mountain”, page 329, is a pleasing subject 
and well named. The tree and rocks in the foreground 
are the features which make this a success. Without 
_them the fine sense of atmosphere and distance would 
be lost and an insipid print the result. By a peculiar 
chance the mountain’s white “‘veil”’ resembles a gigantic 
saurian, or the ghost of one, floating in space, eyes 
closed, as if ina dream. Data: August, 9 A.M.; partly 
cloudy; F/8; 1/25 second; no filter. All other data 
as in preceding. 

Moonlight Effect”, page 331, is in fact a real 
moonlight picture, as the data shows. This is the 
real “picture” of the series and shows Mr. Adderley 
appreciates pictorial arrangement and has the skill 
necessary to record what pleases him. The tree sil- 
houettes are placed with a purpose to decorate the 
picture and the moon and its path are in just the right 


place. Data: August 8.05 p.m., moonlight; F/5.6, 
24 seconds, no filter. All other data same as preced- 
ing. 





We marvel at “Nature’s Totem Pole’, page 333, 
with its grotesque faces. Upon closer study it is 
discovered that the maker has cleverly “up-ended”’ 
one of his lake-shore bits. As somebody has said; 
‘Ain’t nature wonderful?” Data: August, 11 A.m., 
partly cloudy; exposure 1% second, 8-times filter; 
P. M. C. No. 9 contrast Bromide paper, print. Same 
camera, lens, plate, etc., as others in the series. 

Total Eclipse photographs keep coming in from all 
sides. The “Record”, by Mr. Hanson, page 334, is 
made more realistic by the inclusion of the church and 
tree-tops. Data: First exposure 8.05 a.m. and about 
10 minutes elapsed between each two of the following. 
Exposures 1/100 sceond at U. S. 64 (F/32) on East- 


man Panchromatic film; Wratten K/2 filter. for the 
partial eclipses, and 6 to 10 seconds at F/8 for Corona. 

Another way of making up the record is shown 
on page 335. Data by the author follow: Made at 
a point in the lower part of Bronx County, New York 
City, where the duration of total phase was about 
25 seconds. Two cameras were used. The 8.18 and 
8.50 phases made with 9 x 12 c.m. camera, on Hammer 
Special D. C. Ortho. plate. Exposure 1/100 second, 
F/44, through black filter, which was an exposed 
cut-film, not quite dense enough to use before the eyes, 
in looking at partial eclipse. Total phase; 2144 x 34 
Pocket Kodak; 18 seconds, F/11 without filter, on 
regular roll-film. For the 9.30 and 10.25 phases, the 
same camera was used and an exposure of 1/100 second 
at F/32, through Kodak Yellow Color Filter, on 
roll-film, was made. All five negatives enlarged about 
twelve-times on K. 3 Novabrom, and the group copied 
on 9 x 12 c.m. Hammer Slow plate. Resultant 
negative enlarged to 8 x 10 on K. 1 Novabrom. All 
work done by author. 

The picture on page 336 demonstrates that right in 
the heart of the great American metropolis, it was 
possible to successfully photograph old Sol, when he 
“went under”. This might be called ““Luna’s Engage- 
ment Ring’, for her engagement with Sol was an- 
nounced to millions on that eventful day. Original and 
enlarged result are instructive. Data: Made in New 
York City, at 9.11 a.m. with 4 x 5 Pr remo; Planato- 
graph, lens; using rear element (of 614-inch lens) 
having a focus of 101% inches. eine: one second 
at F/8 on the diaphragm scale. Film pack. Contact 
print on Gevaert Novagas. Enlargement on Carbon 
Black. 

We are back to earth again “Washing Brother’s 
Face’, on page 337. This print carries a little laugh, 
and is technically good. Possibly if posed in more 
natural surroundings, near a sink or out-of-door wash- 
stand, it would be more realistic. Data: April; good 
light; south window. Autographic Graflex, 3a; Bausch 
& Lomb Tessar, 1 c. at F/4.5. Exposure 1/10 second 
on Kodak film; Pyro in tray. Enlarged on Defender 
Velour Blk; M. Q. developer. 

“Wolfeboro Bay’, page 339, stands on its own 
merits as a fine record-photograph, which is, no doubt, 
all its maker intended. No data. 

“Tierra del Fuego’, page 340, gives us a graphic 
idea of the “land of fire’. Being reproduced from a 
half-tone print, we cannot fairly criticise it, as the 
contrasty effect may be the result of faulty work in 
the half-toning which, by the way, was done in South 
America, not by our engraver. 


a 


Photography Is Wonderful 


THE young man and the young woman were musing 
on the strangeness of life in general, a very favorite 
occupation nowadays when everybody is convinced 
that they have a special flair for soulness. 

‘Photography is a strange profession,” said the young 
man, apropos absolutely nothing at all 

“Because it develops negatives?” inquired his com- 
panion with a knowing look. 


“No, not that exactly. The other day I had my 


photograph taken in my riding things—not on horse- 
back, you know, just standing with my crop in my 


hand. Today the photographer sent me word that 
the portraits are ready, and do you know, he says that 
they are all mounted.” —Exchange. 
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Titles of Address 


Tue Publisher's Corner of the February issue con- 
tained a very just complaint that our women contribu- 
tors—God bless them!—also those whom our jury has 
honored, and hopes to honor, often omit to give their 
titles of address. Consequently, neither we nor many 
of our readers know whether the lady in question is 
to be referred to or addressed as Miss or Mrs. If such 
an individual, for some reason, wishes to be known 
as a man, or writes her name so that it may reasonably 
' be assumed that she is one, the Editors cannot be held 
responsible for the consequences, which, in any event, 
cannot be regarded as serious. 

Still, it is an unmarried woman’s privilege to insist 
that she be known as Miss so-and-so, so that, if her 
published portrait should make a special appeal to 
members of the male- sex, she may be legitimately 
entitled to receive their attentions and perhaps, not be 
obliged to decline an offer of marriage. There is no 
accounting for the influence an engaging photograph 
of herself may exert upon the average impressionable 
man—young or old. Incidentally, I am not answering 
the question, “Does photography tell the truth?” 

I have personally known a number of professional 
women-photographers who, though single, never used 
the title of Miss before their names. They appeared 
at photographers’ conventions, year after year, where 
it became generally known that they were eligible to 
matrimony. Soon, several of them found partners 
and gave up their studios in favor of their new homes. 

Women who are engaged in a professional career 
usually dispense with a title, be it Miss or Mrs. It is 
also the case with professional women-artists and 
authors, although histrionic artists cling to their 
maiden-name, even after they are married, and until 
they shall have withdrawn from the stage. The 
reasons are obvious. Thus nearly every motion- 
picture star, whose first requisite seems to be physical 
attractiveness, is married, yet she still appears under 
her maiden-name. 

In photography, the woman-pictorialist should fol- 
low the custom of any woman who appears before 
the public, except the artist of the stage or the screen. 
She has attained an eminence that entitles her to this 
distinction. It matters not whether she be married 
or single. Thus, may we continue to know our pictorial 
workers and contributors as Gertrude Kéasebier, 
Minna Keene, Fannie T. Cassidy, Anne Brigman, 
Millie Hoops, Alice Boughton, Emily H. Hayden, 
Laura Gilpin, Carine Cadby, Helen Drew, Sophie 
Lauffer, Doris Ulman, Clara Sipprell, Dorothy Jarvis, 
Eleanor F. Jones, and others worthy of mention. 





American English 


Our readers may be aware that there is some talk 
in the daily press of making an American dictionary 
a work that shall be devoted exclusively to American 
English. It is to consist of Americanisms or American 
idioms used in writing and speaking, as distinguished 
from those used by the people of England. There 
is no doubt that there are many words and phrases 








used by our English cousins, some of which are unin- 
telligible to most Americans. 

I remember an experience I had at a hotel where 
I was staying when I visited England for the first 
time. This was in 1889. As the proprietor—a woman 
of refinement—met me on the morning after my 
arrival, she politely inquired how I had rested. After 
informing her that I slept comfortably and was feeling 
quite well, I asked, “And you, madam?’ She 
replied that she had had a bad night and that she was 
feeling “—-—- —"’._ I was horrified to hear the expres- 
sion she used and tactfully said nothing. Asking a 
gentleman-guest at breakfast the meaning of the 
remark, as used by the lady, I was enlightened. He 
explained, laughingly, that she meant to say that she 
was not feeling up to mark, in fact—and then he 
repeated the seemingly objectionable remark, which 
(I did not tell my informant) is used by Americans 
to explain something different—a decided vulgarism. 

So, having read my April Editorial, “American 
Camerists touring Europe’, Americans who intend to 
visit Great Britain, may conclude that it is wise to 
practise both of two things. One is the avoidance of 
extravagant phrases and coarse, bombastic slang— 
lest they be misunderstood; and the other to under- 
stand the real significance of English colloquialisms 
before making use of them. In this case, the advice, 
“When in Rome, do as the Romans do”’, does not apply. 

As the American tourist desires to make a good 
impression, he should consider the wisdom of using, 
recklessly, such Americanisms as, “Feeling fine and 
dandy” (“feeling fine” is sufficient); “Watch out!” 
“I’m on to you!” “I’m having the time of my life’; 
“You bet your sweet life’ (even “‘you bet’ has no 
meaning); ““Now you're talking’; “Chewing the rag” 
(talking); “I’m starving” (only hungry); “I'm crazy 
(eager) to hear it”; “I’m dying (eager) to go”; ‘I’m 
crazy (enthusiastic) about him”; “I’m all in”; “limey”’; 
*kike”; “‘dago”; “kick”; “hot dogs”; ete. 

If an American wants to tell a foreigner that he or 
she is crazy, wild or dying (instead of eager) to do a 
certain thing, he will find that many English use the 
same absurdly extravagant remark. If an American 
lady is “simply roasting” (being very warm), it may 
cause a smile; but the implied painful state of being 
roasted alive may. well be doubted. 

Slang of the right sort, used with discretion, adds 
zest and color to the language. Much of it is intensely 
expressive and is virtually indispensable. When 
visiting foreign countries, however, the tourist should 
use it with caution and discrimination. 


The Punster Still at Work 


THE monthly meeting of the Union Camera club 
had been a marked success, which was not at all 
unusual. As the members were trooping through 
the exit and down the stairs, amid the pleasant chatter 
of the orators of the club, Thompson suddenly slipped 
and glided down the first-half of the uppermost stair- 
way, where it was a little dark. Unhurt, he arose, 
remarking, in overseas parlance, and in his customary 
nonchalant way, “I should call that a dark slide!” 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Will Rounds Makes Unusual Picture 


Ons of the most peculiar as well as the most touching 
incidents known to local photographers was reported 
yesterday by Will Rounds, the well-known Lowell 
photographer. 

On February 12, the friends of Thomas H. McFadden, 
popular member of the City Council, were saddened to 





CHILD’S FACE IN BOW WILL ROUNDS 


hear of the death at St. John’s hospital of his beloved 
seven-year-old son, Thomas B. McFadden. The child 
was a lovable lad and not only were his parents almost 
prostrated by grief but hundreds of people throughout 
the city sent flowers and messages of condolence to the 
home of his parents. 

The funeral was attended by an unusually large 


number of people. A wealth of flowers was placed upon 
the grave; and they made the newly heaped up mound 
so beautiful that the parents determined to have a 
photograph of the grave made, to keep as a memento 
of their child and the kind sympathy of their friends. 

Will Rounds was engaged for the work and in a 
couple of days had prepared a plate and printed the 
pictures. He showed them to Mr. and Mrs. McFadden 
and while they were examining them closely they found, 
nestled among the flowers, a tiny picture of a child’s 
face. The face is very clearly defined and well pro- 
portioned, and although it is very small the features 
stand out in such relief that it might be thought to be 
the work of an artist. 

The most peculiar part of the incident is the fact 
that the picture bears a striking resemblance to the 
dead boy. No one who has seen the picture has been 
able to offer a satisfactory explanation of how it came 
into existence. There was no picture of the child among 
the flowers on the grave and the photographer knows 
of no way in which the likeness could have been intro- 
duced into the proof or the print. Mr. Rounds says 
that he did not notice the phenomenon until it was 
called to his attention by Mr. McFadden. He is of 
the opinion that there must be some natural explanation 
of its presence but is at a loss to find that explanation. 

The picture has attracted the attention of many 
local people, among them an expert on psychic phe- 
nomena, but no one has as yet given a probable expla- 
nation.—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 

[In order to save space, only that part of the picture 
which contains the child’s face is here reproduced. 
Look for face in center of picture under large bow. 

Epitor.]} 


Ammonium Persulphate in Pigment 
Printing 


Ir is well known that when ammonium-persulphate 
is used on photographic prints a softening of the 
gelatine-coat is produced, and this fact can be utilised 
in the pigment-process when an under-exposed print 
refuses to develop, by soaking it for half an hour in a 
5 per-cent. persulphate-solution, after which it can 
be developed into a normal print.—Exchange. 


Thermo Development Card 


THoseE of our readers who like to develop films and 
plates by the time-and-temperature method will be 
interested in the carefully revised Thermo Develop- 
ment Card, published by the American Photographic 
Publishing Company, 428 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. On this card will be found several helpful 
tables and an excellent explanation of the Watkins 
system of development. A very complete list of 
thermo developing-speeds of plates and films will be 
found of service. These cards may be obtained for 
35 cents. There is much to recommend this method of 
development. Particularly is it valuable to those who 
wish to obtain a grasp of photographic fundamentals. 
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THE STEREOPHOTOGRAPHER 








Stereo-Views with One Camera-Lens 
Epriror Puoto-Era MAGAZINE: 


The article on stereo-pictures by Mr. Hotchkiss, 
in the April PHoro-Era, interested me greatly because 
I have lately been making stereo-views with an ordi- 
nary small camera. The method is inconvenient; but 
it has one advantage over the use of a stereo-camera 
in that the distance between the two points of view 
can be made great enough to bring out in relief a far 
away principal object. A writer, in the British Journal 
of Photography, suggested that the distance between 
the view-points should be 1 to 5% of the distance to 
the principal object. This is illustrated by the enclosed 
prints—not clear enough to reproduce, I fear—of part 
of Montreal taken from Mount Royal. The exposures 
were made at points thirty yards apart and a grain- 
elevator nearly two miles away can be clearly seen to 
be farther off than the nearby towers of Notre Dame. 
A dip just behind the office buildings, which marks an 
ancient shore-line, can also be made out. I was told 
today that in making aérial surveys of Northern 
Quebec stereo-views are obtained by making exposures 
fifteen seconds apart from an airplane, say 7000 feet 
up, and going at about eighty miles per hour. This 
gives a wide angular separation of the pictures, and 
so the unevenness of the ground is much exaggerated. 

F. H. Yorston. 

McGiLu University, MONTREAL, CANADA. 





Uneven Halves of Stereo-Negatives 

STEREO-PHOTOGRAPHERS need not be discouraged 
should they perchance fail to get both halves of a 
stereo-negative or positive of exactly the same density. 
Such difference on a negative may be reduced, if not 
entirely corrected, by modifying the printing-time 
for each part of the negative. Even extreme cases are 
not hopeless. Furthermore, the positive prints need not 
be absolutely uniform as to density, tone or brilliance. 

One of twin shutters may unexpectedly and provok- 
ingly fail to function properly, causing, as in the 
accompanying illustrations, wide variation in exposure. 
| Yet, with modified printing the paired views when 
superimposed by the stereoscope, produce not alto- 
gether displeasing pictures. 

By examining the illustrations and noting the 
reference to each, which follows, the reader will under- 
stand the foregoing suggestion. 

Figure 1—Old Roman Wall along River Sarthe, 
Le Mans, France. Unmodified print from stereo- 
negative showing marked difference between views. 

Figure 2.—Napoleon Arch, Place du Carrousel, 
Paris, France. Unmodified print from stereo-negative 
showing an extreme difference in the two views. 

Figure 3.—The stereo-print is easily modified by 
using more contrasting paper to add snap to the weaker 
view, but in transparencies where both views are 
necessarily made upon one plate, exposure modification 
will reduce the difference sufficiently to give a pleasing 
picture when viewed in a stereoscope. F. L. Gout. 


Cut-Film for 6x13 cm. Stereo 
I ENCLOSE a negative made with my new 6 x 13 cm. 
stereo-camera—Monobloc— illustrating a practical use 














FIGURES 1, 2 AND 3 F. L. GOLL 


of a section of 5x7 cut-film, cut especially for use in 
this size of camera. In my notes on cutting up cut- 
film, I mentioned that the 5 x 7 size would make three 
pieces about 23¢x5, which, although somewhat 
smaller than the standard 6 x 13 ém. plate, would do. 

I have also intimated as much to several stereo- 
enthusiasts with whom I correspond, and some have 
thought that because the film would not be full 6 x 13 
size, that it would not work satisfactorily. 

Cuartes Francis Hamitton. 


[We have examined the 6 x 13 cm. cut-film negative 
and the print sent by Mr. Hamilton. We find that 
what he suggests in his note is entirely practical and 
we believe that the idea should be of value to stereo- 
workers. Eprtor.] 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


Cc. McKAY 





The Amateur Kinematographer 


THERE is no doubt that the miniature motion 
cameras will give rise to just as much ingenious dis- 
covery among the amateurs as have the small still- 
cameras. I have just received a very welcome letter 
from Mr. Hamilton Riddel of Milwaukee. I shall not 
give it in full detail; but will discuss the more important 
points brought out. 

Mr. Riddel has had recourse to the ordinary intensi- 
fiers in cases of overexposed negatives. He states 
that he is not sure of the ultimate action of such treat- 
ment. The action is just the same as that which occurs 
in intensifying any film. With most of the usual 
commercial intensifiers the image will fade after a 
time unless the film is given a bath in a developing- 
solution, subsequent to intensification. When such a 
procedure is necessary the manufacturer’s directions 
will indicate the fact. A two-solution intensification, 
such as the common mercury method, should give 
an image as stable as the original image. In fact, 
when but slight intensification is desired, sepia toning 
with a mercury bleach will give the image in stable 
silver sulphide which is more permanent than the 
original metallic silver-image. There is no reason 
that such treatment should not be most valuable. 

Mr. Riddel states that he makes titles at a distance 
of three feet with stop F/3.5 and with one 250-watt 
mazda lamp as the illuminant. This is a procedure 
which is at variance with my experience. I am inclined 
to think that the protected image is not very large. 
In the first place, Mr. Riddel uses a camera with a 
fixed-focus lens so that for sharp definition at this 
distance, I should think a smaller stop necessary. 
I mean by this, the ultra definition nec essary for sharp 


projection of an image, say five feet high. Then, the . 


use of a single lamp is a problem. I have an. many 
feet of titles in professional work and one of my gravest 
problems has been that of balancing my lights so that 
one portion of the title should not be more highly 
illuminated than another. However, try it out for 
yourselves. I might be wrong—but frankly I think 
that at least two lights are necessary for satisfactory 
title-work. 

I am going to digress from Mr. Riddel’s letter for a 
moment. If you wish to make titles easily and quickly, 
yet sacrifice no quality, purchase one of the common 
changeable sign-boards used in offices and stores. The 
kind which uses cut-out celluloid letters is best. This 
will enable you to make beautiful titles without loss 
of time. Bell & Howell supply such an outfit at a very 
reasonable price. 

To return to our correspondent. He states that he 
has used the Velox watercolors successfully as a means 
to tint his film. He sent me a strip of a blue-tinted film 
made in this way which appeared to be in every way 
satisfactory. There were no signs of bleeding which is 
the great bugbear in laboratory toning of the usual 
type. I should suggest, though, that such toning be 
done with very weak solutions and repeated baths or 
else that sample strips be tinted before the long strip 
is attempted. 

The value of tinting a motion film is not fully under- 
stood by the public. I should say that about ninety 
per cent. of the professional films are tinted. This is 


not really apparent, for only the strong colors such 
as the amber, blue and red are noticeable. The more 
common delicate colors, of which yellow and lavender 
are common examples, pass unnoticed, but give a 
great increase in pictorial quality. I should advise 
every kinematographer to experiment along this line. 
It will certainly repay him. There is a most valuable 
manual published by Eastman which deals with tinting 
and toning motion-picture film. A full set of sample 
films is included with the book which sells for $2.50. 

Mr. Riddel closes his communication with a state- 
ment which comes as an entire surprise to me. He 
states that he obtains satisfactory reversed motion 
results by merely turning his camera upside down. 
Simple yet effective! Long habit with the professional 
camera and tripod naturally precludes such a suggestion 
occurring to the professional. This only goes to illus- 
trate the fact that a hearty co-operation among the 
amateurs will result in the accumulation of a common 
fund of knowledge which will be of untold value. 

Let us now consider the question of an organised 
society. Mr. Barleben, who has contributed to these 
columns as well as Mr. Riddel and Mr. Harry Schultz 
of Astoria, Long Island, have written very encouraging 
letters concerning such an organization. So far the 
favored plan approximates this. 

Specific organization. 

A nominal annual fee, probably not to exceed $5.00. 

An organisation bulletin. This purpose will be 

served by this department in PuxHoto-Era 
MaGazink, for the present at least. 

Some arrangement for the interchange of films. 

A small emblem of recognition distributed to mem- 

bers at slight cost. 

The purpose of the organisation would be to facilitate 
the interchange of ideas, and of films. With the growth 
of the organisation other aids would be attempted. 
In short, the society will be established for the aid of 
every member in every way possible. Soon, I hope. 
there would be started a department for sales-aids, 
There is no reason that the small cameras should not 
produce dividends. 

This month Mr. Barleben, whom you will remember, 
gives us a sketch regarding the place of women in 
kinematography. I have heard of one fair kinemato- 
grapher; but I never had the pleasure of meeting her. 
As the cameraman in the studio has an assistant to 
carry his equipment, the physical hardships form no 
obstacle to the entrance of women into the profession. 
To my mind,. though, there is one objection. I have 
found that women who possess artistic instinct also 
possess temperament in alarming proportion. The 
cameraman must be an artist, a scientist and a diplo- 
mat. Hence the paucity of really successful camera- 
men. If the woman can retain her artistic instinct 
and repress the temperament, there is no reason that 
she should not succeed in this work. 

Finally, I wish again to say that the editor of this 
department wants to hear from every individual 
enthusiast who reads PHoto-Era Macazine. Only 
by helpful correspondence may we attain the greatest 
good of the greatest number—for kiné-enthusiasts. 
The editor of this department may be addressed 
directly at Eustis, Florida. 
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Women as Kinematographers 

Way is it that we have no—or at least, very few— 
lady kinematographers? Many women make their 
living with still-photography, so why not kinemato- 
graphy? Of course, it must be remembered that the 
usual professional motion-picture outfit is quite heavy, 
and a bit too much for the average woman to handle. 
Personally, I have never heard of a woman-kinemato- 
grapher, and the above reason is the only one which 
I think is the cause. For motion-picture photography 
is not a soiling profession, nor is it hard in the sense of 
labor. Yet, the ladies are content to let us men reap 
the honors (?) as far as motion-photography is con- 
cerned. 

But now, with the birth of the tiny sub-standard 
camera, the fair sex cannot evade the subject and get 
away with it by saying that the camera is too heavy. 
For, if they are able to carry a Kodak, they surely can 
handle a sub-standard outfit. And there is no reason 
for a lady not becoming as adept with a “black box” 
as the best of men-kinematographers. In fact, some 
women have demonstrated their skill in still-work, 
and there is no reason left that they shouldn’t be as 
skillful in kinematography. 

So watch out! Some day you may come across a 
fair camerawoman in your travels. But instead of a 
heavy outfit consisting of camera, magazines, tripod 
and cases, she will have just a little leather-case which 
contains a small sub-outfit. No tripod, just* a strap 
to put around her neck as a support for the camera. 
Instead of grinding a crank, she will merely press a 
button, and a motor will do the rest. Well, as long as 
they don’t tie a pretty pink ribbon around said camera, 
I won’t mind. Karu A. BaRrLeBen, Jr. 


Cine Club of America 
Epitor or PuHoto-Era MaGazine: 

WE have been reading your interesting articles in 
the last few issues of PHoto-Era MaAGaziNeE on the 
Amateur Kinematographer. The articles by Mr. 
McKay would give any one the impression that very 
little or nothing had been done toward the formation 
of amateur kinematography clubs for the benefit of 
the 16-millimeter motion-picture fans. 

We just wish to advise you that the Ciné Club of 
America has been in the ring since July, 1924, and 
although we are not advertising the good news in the 
Saturday Evening Post, or on big display sheets, we 
have been going along slowly and surely. 

Just as soon as we get our literature and printed 
matter up to date and revised, we shall be glad to mail 
full particulars to all 16-millimeter fans or any one who 
wishes to know about the Ciné Club of America—the 
main feature of which is the Membership Film 
Exchange. 

Let us have more Amateur Kinematography in 
Proto-Era -MaGazineE; but please, keep it amateur. 
86 LaBg.iz Ave., Ciné CLuB or AMERICA 


Derroit, Mics. 


Another Photograph of the Moon 

Mape with a 2-A Folding Brownie, set on a cement 
embankment at the water’s edge; exposed eighteen 
minutes; made on the night of September 17 at 9:30 
Central Standard time. The camera faced the east— 
slightly north, of course. Lake Michigan is just be- 
yond the trees. The waters visible in the picture are 
those of the lagoon which connects with the lake by a 
narrow neck to the left side of the picture—not visible. 
On the shore of this lagoon where the camera was 













































































THE MOON 


ELIZABETH LIECHTY 


placed, is the Coast Guard Station Number 279 situ- 
ated in Jackson Park (Chicago)—one of the parks under 
the direction of the South Park Commissioners. 

The end of a plank, visible in about the lower center 
of the picture, is the end of the north wall of the entrance 
of the Coast Guard Station to the lagoon. The tall 
frame-work, scarcely visible, to the left side of the 
picture is the search-light tower at the Jackson Park 
Bathing Beach—this happens to be on the other side 
of the narrow neck which connects the lake with the 
lagoon. 

The trees are on the west side of an elevated pen- 
insula with a stone wall around it—this peninsula 
forms a blind-boulevard, from which the lake, lagoon 
and park can be viewed. Below the level of the tops 
of the trees are visible two street-lights. The reflec- 
tion of these is seen on the lagoon water, along with the 
reflection of the moon. The light-spot just below the 
street-light to the right side of the picture is a lighted 
portion of the wall which encloses the peninsula; that 
is, light from the street-light just above it falls upon the 
wall here and in this picture happens to be reflected. 

Euizapeti Liecuty. 


[We are indebted to Miss Liechty for her kindness in 
sending us this picture and giving us the data. The 
point is not that it is to be considered an example of 
astronomical photography but rather that it shows 
what may be done with a modest equipment and what 
happens when the ordinary camera is used to photo- 
graph the moon. Eprror.] 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 
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Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Service 


FOKKER AIRPLANE ABOVE DAYTON, OHIO 


The C. M. T. C. is Making Good 


Ir takes time to make clear a purpose, especially 
when some individuals or organizations misunderstand 
and even oppose what proves, in the end, to be a pro- 
gressive step. Sentiment all over the country is chang- 
ing with regard to the Citizens Military Training 
Camps. Those who could see no good thing in the 
idea, now admit that it has become a splendid factor 
in producing and developing American citizenship. 
The military part of the camps is negligible, in the 
sense that it might arouse a love of war. The emphasis 
at all C. M. T. C.’s is placed on physical improvement 
through supervised athletics, recreation and educa- 
tion by means of interesting lectures and demonstra- 
tions. There is very little more military discipline 
than is required and expected at first-class private 
summer camps for boys. What is more, respect for 
the flag, law and order and prompt obedience are 
usually taught best under military regulation. 

It has been my privilege to study the matter of the 
C. M. T. C. from the angle of the boy and his parents 
and from the angle of an army officer as well as that 
of the civilian. Moreover, I have been with the boys 
at the C. M. T. C. and know from first-hand knowledge 
just what happens at these camps. With virtually no 
exceptions, when the boy and his parents understand 
what the C. M. T. C. is trying to do, any questions or 





Courtesy National Geographic Magazine 


SAMUEL M. BURKA 


complaints while at camp are cleared up and the boy 
returns to his home an enthusiastic member of the 
C. M. T. C. Obviously, the boy who cannot make 
good at a private or public school will, in all probability, 
fail to make good at the C. M. T. C. It should be 
remembered that each boy who is accepted for camp 
must be of good moral character and physically fit. 
President Coolidge’s own boy is a member of the C. M. 
T. C. and will be at camp this year. This speaks 
eloquently for the type of boy who is encouraged to go 
and is heartily welcomed. 

Incidentally, the quotas are being filled rapidly; and, 
owing to the increasing popularity of these camps, 
it is now necessary to act promptly in order to be a 
member this year. Those who waited too long last 
year to make up their minds lost their opportunity. 
Remember that these camps are for thirty days dura- 
tion and for boys between the ages of 17 and 24 and 
may be enjoyed at no expense to the boys or their 
parents. What a splendid vacation this is for the 
young men of our country! 

Those who are still inclined to question this nation- 
wide movement will do well to visit one of these camps 
during the coming summer. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, the opposition will be turned to enthusiastic 
support, and a deeper respect for American Citizenship 
and our flag will be the result. 
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LONDON 





CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 





We have often in these notes stressed the point of 
the importance of aérial photography which is only 
now being gradually realised by the general public. 
But as proof that this branch of the craft is forging 
ahead we must record that the Aircraft Operating 
Company, which is entirely unsubsidised, and has done 
much to promote the use of aircraft for surveying- 
purposes, has taken over “Aérofilms’—a company 
which specialises in making both ordinary photographs 
and kinematograph films from the air. This ¢ absorption 
undoubtedly shows that a progressive policy is to be 
pursued in demonstrating, and so advertising, the 
value of the aérial camera, both for scientific and 
popular purposes. 

The most important work in which Aérofilms is 
engaged at present is an air-survey of London. Arrange- 
ments are well advanced and actual surveying only 
awaits suitable weather-conditions. So the possibilities 
of aérial survey-work by the camera are at last being 
recognised; and, although most of its exponents do not 
claim that it can supersede the ground survey, there 
is no doubt that it can effect a striking economy in 
time and labor in conjunction with it. 

The new German film, ““The Last Laugh” has been 
running in London now for nearly three weeks. We 
photographers cannot help being interested in film- 
work, however often our high hopes are dashed. Opti- 
mistically, we are always expecting that at last we 
are going to see the perfect production, where the tale 
will be told with really pictorial representation. And 
time after time we are left disappointed and wondering 
why the producers did not seize their many opportuni- 
ties for real artistic expression. 

Having time to spare on a visit to our new picture 
theater, the Capitol, we sat through the curtain-raisers: 
the news of the day, races, football, royalty at functions, 
etc.: also a comic—or would-be comic—American 
knockabout farce, and a stodgy English North Sea 
fishing-episode, which consisted more of lengthy 
captions than pictures, until there came the ten minute 
tea-interval. After which at last—‘‘At Long Last” as 
a member of the impatient audience audibly remarked 
—‘The Last Laugh” was announced. However 
boring the preliminary entertainment had been, it 
served its purpose as a contrast, and opened our eyes 
afresh to the extraordinary merits of German film- 
work. How remarkably they have taken the lead, 
and on to what a totally different plane they have 
raised the “movies”! “The Last Laugh” is probably 
known in America and no doubt Herr Jannings is 
appreciated by the American public; also possibly the 
audiences in the States are accustomed to work of a 
high order; but here, in London at our finest and most 
modern kinema theater, the contrast of American and 
English work to the German was lamentable. 

The action of “The Last Laugh” moves around the 
character o° the old hotel-porter in uniform (Herr 
Jannings) and the tale is told so well in pictures, and the 
sequence of events so clearly presented to the eye, that 
no captions are required. This in itself is a big step in 
the right direction, for we were becoming very wearied 
of the lengthy captions and short reels of pictures. 
One does not go to the kinema to read, that can be 


done far more comfortably at home where there is no 
straining the eyes at dazzling though dreary letterpress. 
The pictorial effects of the film are a delight to photo- 
graphers, and come up to our imaginings of what a 
film should be. We are shown an old bit of some 
German town in the late evening, the street-lights and 
those at the windows go out one by one, ’til the night 
is black. Then dawn comes faintly with a few creeping 
shadowy forms, early morning brings more; and, by 
the time the sun strikes the houses, the street is awake, 
and in true Teuton fashion, the beds are being aired 
at the windows. How in the world do they do it, for 
there are many other marvelous effects of light so 
uncannily true to nature; but this coming of the day 
in an old German street was one of the most impressive. 

The Prince of Wales on his tour to Africa and South 
America in the battle cruiser “Repulse” carries with 
him a very complete photographic outfit. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for two kinematograph operators and a 
photographer, who have been given a well-appointed 
darkroom. The custom of filming the incidents of 
Royal voyages first started twenty-five years ago when 
the King, then a captain in the Navy, commanded the 
cruiser “Crescent”. The results formed the chief 
items of one of the first public exhibitions of living 
pictures of the Navy ever given. Again, in 1901, when 
the King and Queen toured the Empire in the “Ophir’’, 
a kinematographer accompanied them, and it has been 
a regular custom on Royal tours ever since. 

The Navy, of course, has its own school of photo- 
graphy. There are kinematographers, ordinary photo- 
graphers and scientific exposers, for the uses of the 
craft are wide and varied in the Senior Service, gunnery 
forming a very important branch. But the Navy is 
not supplying the photographers who are accompany- 
ing the Prince on this tour. They have all been chosen 
as specially experienced in making pictures for news- 
paper-illustration and public exhibition. As the films 
are completed, they will be sent home to be viewed 
privately by the King and Queen, and one’s sympathy 
and interest cannot help being extended to the Royal 
parents at the thought of their “reading” the doings 
of their son in this graphic way while he is yet making 
history. The most accomplished writer could not 
approach the vivid reality of such records. Later, the 
films will be issued for general exhibition, and no 
doubt will find their way into every corner of the 
Empire. 

The Co-operative Advertising Scheme has borne 
fruit in one way, if not in the one intended. There are 
too many old-fashioned photographers who prefer 
living in a rut, consequently it has not succeeded in 
collecting the several thousand pounds necessary for 
its activities, so that, for the next two or three years it 
will be in abeyance. But it has separated the sheep 
from the goats. Presumably the goats are the non- 
subscribers, although we know no reason that this 
usually docile animal should have a slur cast on it. 
Anyway, the scheme has attracted all the live and 
progressive photographers and has brought them 
together in a remarkable way. In London, and in the 
larger provincial towns, photographic workers have 
come together; there have been lectures, discussions, 
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conferences, lunches, dinners, and the outcome of this 
bringing together of the best photographic brains has 
been a stimulation of the profession as a whole. New 
ideas and more progressive methods have caught on, 
and a comradeship has been established between those 
who had formerly looked on each other as rivals. The 
standard of professional portraiture is being raised; 
and we should not be surprised, when next the advertis- 
ing-scheme is pushed, that many of the goats have 
turned into good reliable sheep, determined to support 
those who are trying to help them. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


TeELEPHOTOGRAPHY, by Cyril F. Lan Davis, F.R.P.S. 
Third Edition, by Israel Davis, M. A. 112 pages, 
19 full-page plates, seven diagrams and index. 
Price, stiff paper-cover, $2.00. London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1924. 

The fact that this excellent textbook on telephoto- 
graphy is now in its third edition is evidence enough 
of its practical value and popularity. Additional 
matter and illustrations have been added and the 
book may now be said to be the last word on telephoto- 
graphy. We have reviewed the earlier editions at 
length and can only add again our approval and 
recommendation. However, the chapter on_ tele- 
kinematography is new and important, and certain 
other material will be of great interest because it is 
brought up to date. The book fully deserves the 
success it enjoys. 


Tue Art or THE Vatican. A Brief History of the 
Palace, and an Account of the Principal Art-Treas- 
ures within its Walls. By Mary Knight Potter. 
Illustrated. Decorative Covers. 345 pages. Com- 
plete Index. Price, $3.00. The Page Company, 
publishers, Boston, Mass. 

Of all the cities of the old world, Rome is the most 
important, historically. It is the veritable Mecca of 
European tourists. Instinctively, their first thought 
leads to St. Peters, the largest and most imposing 
cathedral in the world. Adjoining is the Vatican, the 
celebrated palace of the popes, of which the finest parts 
are the Sistine Chapel—the crowning beauty of whose 
mural decorations are the ceiling and the Last Judg- 
ment by Michelangelo—and the Stanze of Raphael. 
The Picture Gallery or Pinacoteca is comparatively 
small, but contains a number of masterpieces of the 
Italian Renaissance, one of them, Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration, being regarded by many authorities as the 
greatest picture in the world. Other priceless paintings 
are Raphael's Madonna di Foligno; Demenichino’s 
St. Jerome; Titian’s Madonna of Niccolo dei Frari and 
an Entombment by Caravaggio. 

The sculpture-galleries, filled with masterpieces of 
the best periods of Grecian and Roman art, stand 
unrivaled in the art-world. Chief among these are the 


Apollo Belvedere; the Laocojn; the Torso Belvedere 
(greatly admired by Michelangelo); the Mercury; the 
Apoxyomenos; the Discobolus (discus-thrower); the 
Crouching Venus; the Aphrodite of Cnidus; the Eros 
by Praxiteles; the Sleeping Ariadne; the Venus Anad- 
yomene and the head of the young Augustus. They 
are but a few of the several hundred statues known 
to every art-lover. The author of this illuminating 
review of familiar art-treasures of the Vatican has 
shown rare and discriminating analytical ability and, 
aided by a series of admirable photographic illustra- 
tions, is sure to give much pleasure and knowledge to 
interested art-lovers—particularly those who intend to 
visit Rome this year or at some future time.—W. A. F. 


Tue Human Form anv Its Use in Ant, by F. R. 
Yerbury and G. M. Ellwood. 47 text pages, 110 
photographic illustrations and 9 figure-drawings. 
Price, cloth, $8.00. Boston: American Photographic 
Publishing Company, 1924. 

No doubt there are a number of our readers who are 
interested in the application of the human form to 
pictorial illustration. This necessitates a study of 
the semi-draped and the nude human form of men, 
women and children. Although PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE does not publish pictures of the nude and believes 
that many so-called “art-studies” do not merit the 
title; yet, in the case of this book, we believe it will 
serve those who are working sincerely to bring out 
true beauty and art by means of the nude. The text 
and illustrations will be found very helpful. The book 
is well printed and well written. 


Great SoutHern Hore, 
Kitiarney, April 15, 1925. 
Dear Mr. BEARDSLEY: 

If ever there was a locality that deserved the desig- 
nation of a paradise for camerists, in its truest sense, 
it is Killarney, situated in southwestern Ireland. Its 
great natural beauty attracts visitors not only from 
the United Kingdom, but from America. Today, in 
the great dining-room of this magnificent hotel, I 
observed many Americans, most of whom were from 
Massachusetts. Tomorrow, a large party (including 
Mr. and Mrs. French) will spend the day visiting the, 
to me familiar, scenery of such celebrated places as 
Gap of Dunloe, Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, Lakes of 
Killarney, Muckross Abbey, Ross Castle, Island of 
Innisfallen and Tore Cascade. These are only the 
principal objects of interest in this delightful country, 
made familiar by the inspiring verses of Thomas 
Moore, the Irish poet. Although I made many photo- 
graphs in this region—during my first visit, in 1890— 
I am ready, tomorrow, to expose several rolls of film 
on spots that eluded me on a former occasion. Several 
members of our party are provided with kodaks, my 
own being a No. 3A Autographic. If all goes well 
tomorrow, a grand total of about forty rolls of film 
will record the beauty-spots of the Killarney Lakes, 
including the lofty Macgillicuddy Hills which smile 
upon me from my hotel-window, as I pen these lines. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


The Lure of Motion-Pictures 


THE benevolent old lady was about to drop her 
usual coin in the hat of the blind beggar at the corner. 
“You don’t seem to be the same man who sits here 
always,” she remarked. ‘“‘No, lady, he’s my brother.” 
“I hope your brother is not ill,” she went on. “Oh 
no, mum,”’ was the unexpected answer. “He's taken 
an afternoon off an’ gone to the movies.” —Exchange. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the precedin¢ month. 








Our Associate Editor in Ireland 
QUEENSTOWN (Cobh), IRELAND, April 13, 1925. 
Dear Mr. BEARDSLEY: 

Had a delightful voyage on the steady, comfortable 
and well-equipped Cunarder “Aurania”. Weather 
exceptionally fine all the way, and pleasant fellow- 
passengers. Arrived yesterday. Spent the night 
here. Today, sight-seeing in picturesque Queenstown 
situated, like Quebec, on a hill. Took pleasant drives 
in jaunting-car about the town and neighborhood. 
Innumerable, attractive camera-views. Queenstown 
inalienably associated with American Navy (Admiral 
Sims) during World War. Had pleasant day with 
spring-flowers in full bloom, blue sky and music from 
numerous song-birds, including our friend, the mocking- 
bird. Off this afternoon to Lakes of Killarney with 
its hills and dales. Several days there; then, via 
Dublin, to England! 

Best wishes to all, 





Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Show of the International Circle 


Tue First Annual Exhibition of the International 
Circle of Pictorial Photographers took place at the 
Walker Art Galleries, Liverpool, April 4 to 18, 1925. 
The expressed purpose of this new body of pictorial 
workers is to promote International exhibitions and 
to foster and exhibit new work, and, indeed, the prints 
shown here were largely by workers not known inter- 
nationally. Although the catalog did not include 
such names as Mortimer, Adams, Lewis, Basil, Keigh- 
ley, Crooks, Whitehead and Lambert, it listed names 
of workers less well known, but of sterling ability. 
The show itself, consisting of 266 prints carefully 
selected by a committee of thirteen competent men, 
was one of surpassing excellence. A pleasing feature 
of the exhibition was the work of twenty-three Ameri- 
cans—Alcock, Blickensderfer, Dassonville, Duroe, 
Ervin, Hanna, Harding, Haz, Henry, Herrick, Hussey, 
Kunishige, Lauffer, McBride, Macnaughtan, Mont- 
gomery, Muray, Pardoe, Ruzicka, Shields, Smith 
(Kenneth), Squier, and Vail (Floyd), which received 
well-merited approbation. The Photo-Amateur Club 
of Copenhagen—whose work and activities were the 
subject of an illustrated article in PHoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE several years ago—was represented by fourteen 
members. It created a very favorable impression. 

Among the prints of outstanding merit the writer 
was able to observe before the collection had been 
entirely removed from the walls, after the closing 
day, were “Venice”, Dr. Ruzicka; “Havre”, J. C. 
Marburg; “The Gleam”, C. J. Symes; ‘“Une-Frieze’’, 
(three semi-dressed female figures standing in a row); 
“George Bernard Shaw’’ (portrait), C. A. Ealand; “A 
Sunny Corner—Salzburg’, James McKissack; “The 
Day’s Work Done” (landscape), Sam Weller; “The 
Coming Shower’, W. J. Roberts: “Skelwith Force” 
(waterfall), C. M. Warlow; “When the Heart is Young’, 
Mrs. A. I. Whitaker; ““Menai—April Evening’, W. H. 
Hadley; “Farrington Street”, William T. Owen; 
“Trouville Harbor”, James McKissack; “The Winding 





Lea”, W. J. Roberts; “A Fisherman—Lac Leman”, 
Herbert Berstow; “Limehouse”, William T. Owen; 
“The Approaching Storm’, Rawald Rigby; “In the 
Alps”, Wm. Rung; “Lora Vinci”, Nickolas Muray; 
“The Dancing Girl” (nude), Eugene P. Henry; ““Lime- 
house’, W. T. Owen; “The Ebb Tide”, Robert Fer- 
guson; “Eryngium—An Arrangement” (floral), Ella 
E. McBride; “Going to School”, O. E. Daroe; “A 
Zuni Home’’, Forman Hanna; “In the Morning Sun’, 
Nickolas Haz; ““Mending the Fishing-Net’’, D. Duckert; 
“The Old Warehouse”, Julius Miller; “Eileen”, Arnold 
E. Brookes; “At the Exhibition”, W. A. Blanchard; 
“Ships that Pass in the Night”, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 

Among the printing-mediums used, straight bromides 
predominated; then came bromoil transfers, followed 
by bromoils. The prices attached to the prints ranged 
from £ 1-10-0 to £ 5-5-0, eight prints glorying in the 
maximum price, and two of these were sold! It is the 
intention of the committee to encourage high prices, as 
its members believe in this idea promulgated by PHoto- 
Era MAGAZINE. 


ww. B,. F 
Three New Members of the R. P. S. 


Ir is with personal pleasure and satisfaction that 
we record the election of Dr. J. B. Pardoe, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey; Dr. K. Koike, Seattle, Wash., 
and Kenneth D. Smith, New York City to membership 
in the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
at the February, 1925, meeting. This good news 
arrived too late for our May issue. We hope that 
these earnest and accomplished workers may attain 
new heights of pictorial success. To them Puxoro- 
Era Maaazine extends its sincere congratulations 
and good wishes for the future. 


True Irish Hospitality 


Not content with bespeaking native and English 
hospitality for our touring Associate Editor, Mr. 
William Harding, editor of The Camera—the only 
photographic magazine published in Ireland—prac- 
tised this virtue personally by entertaining Mr. 
French and Mrs. French at his attractive home in 
Blackrock, a residential suburb of Dublin, on April 
the 19th. 

Assisted by his charming wife and _ brilliantly 
educated young daughter, and amidst refined and 
artistic surroundings, the accomplished journalist 
entertained his guests in delightful fashion. Among 
other topics of interest, he unfolded his individual 
plan of federating the various organisations of photo- 
graphic manufacturers, dealers and photographers 
(professional and amateurs) with a view towards 
mutual benefit and greatly increased influence in the 
photographic world. This amalgamation is already 
firmly established, thanks to the enterprise, energy 
and personal effort of its originator, who visited 
England for that purpose. It is bound to become a 
powerful factor in the industrial and artistic activities 
in Great Britain, and its influence will be felt even in 
the United States, where a movement of a similar 
character may seriously be considered. 
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Newark Camera Club Elects Officers 


ApriL 19, 1925. 
My pear Mr. BEARDSLEY: 

I thought you might be interested, as a news-item 
for PHoto-Era MAGazine, to know that at our Annual 
Meeting, held Monday evening, April 13, the following 
officers were elected: President, Louis F. Bucher; 
Vice President, Otto A. Ledig; Secretary, William L. 
Woodburn; and Treasurer, Julius F. Graether. 

The following were also elected to the Board of 
Trustees: Three-Year Term, Edward Browaski, Charles 
A. Knapp and William S. Tyler. 

To fill unexpired term Alexander N. Pierman. 

W. L. Woopsurn, Secretary. 


About a Diffused-Focus Lens 


Wirurn the past year or two Sigismund Blumann, 
Editor of Camera Craft and M. C. Williamson, con- 
tributor to Abel’s Photographic Weekly, wrote articles 
on the Wollensak Verito Lens which proved to be 
so helpful to users of this diffused-focus lens that 
the articles have now been reprinted in an illustrated 
folder entitled “Concerning the Verito”. In view of 
the large number of our competition pictures which 
are made with this lens, we believe that our readers 
will be interested to obtain this new folder from the 
Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Seattle Camera Club and ‘‘The Notan’”’ 


WE regret that we are not able to read Japanese 
and thus derive pleasure and benefit from examining 
the twenty-four page bulletin, “The Notan”’, published 
regularly by the Seattle Camera Club, Seattle, Wash. 
The bulletin has four editors, Dr. K. Koike, R. Azuma, 
Y. T. Iwasaki and S. Kashiwagi, with Glen Hughes, 
associate editor. A charge of ten cents a copy or one 
dollar a year is made. Each issue contains several 
illustrations and includes advertisements from leading 
photographic supply dealers. 

In a later issue we shall reproduce several of the 
pictures made recently by members of the Seattle 
Camera Club. This organisation is growing steadily 
and now includes fifty-two members, of which four 
are Americans. Further information about applica- 
tions for membership may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. K. Koike, 42244 Main Street, Seattle, Washington. 


Some Good ‘‘Proofs’’ 


WE have been following with interest the develop- 
ment of the little bulletin “Proofs” issued monthly 
by the Dallas Camera Club, Dallas, Tex. For several 
years this well-edited little publication appeared in 
mimeograph form; but now it is printed on coated 
paper-stock and has an illustrated front cover, and 
everythin’. May it continue to grow with the splendid 
camera club it represents. 


Dr. J. B. Pardoe Is Interviewed 


It is always of interest to obtain a closer acquaint- 
ance with well-known persons, either by reading a 
carefully prepared interview or by personal contact 
with them. Recently, The Sunday Times, New 
Brunswick, N. J., contained an illustrated feature 
article on Dr. J. B. Pardoe and his dental and photo- 
graphic work. We had the pleasure to meet Dr. 
Pardoe at the Exposition of Photographic Arts and 
Sciences in New York City and we are glad that by 








means of this well-written interview the man and his 
work will become better known. The personal, 
friendly relationship between Dr. Pardoe and PxHoto- 
Era MaGazine was established a number of years 
ago. We rejoice in his success, and he has our sincere 
good wishes for future pictorial honors. 


Interesting Photographic Course in Mexico 


Our readers are familiar with the work of Clarence 
H. White who is lecturer on photography at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City and is 
head of his own summer and winter school of photo- 
graphy. This year Mr. White is offering something 
new in the form of a Mexican trip and photographic 
course with headquarters in Mexico City. The month 
of July will be devoted to this unusual course. Those 
who are interested will do well to obtain further infor- 
mation direct from Clarence H. White, 460 West 144th 
Street, New York City. 


An Unusual Request for Photo-Era 


Wortny ApMInistRATION: I ask you kindly for 
proof paper from your delivery. If it should please 
me, then you can find in me a customer. Of all falls, 
I await kindly the sending from a delivery maybe to 
advertise in your paper, also you can put the price 
from advertisement to it. 

[Verbatim extract from German correspondent asking 
for specimen copy. Enprror.] 





Courses in Photography in Los Angeles Schools 


Tue Roosevelt High School is situated in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on the east side of the city in a district 
where the pupils are from families in moderate circum- 
stances. For this reason it is largely a vocational 
school. In February, 1924, a course in Photography 
was introduced by Mr. Claude Edward Sparks, a man 
who had spent twenty-two years as a photographer 
and was a high school graduate and later was granted 
a Smith-Hughes credential of the Vocational Arts, 
secondary type, for the position as instructor. 

A photographic laboratory was installed and an 
adjoining office was used for a class-room. The instruc- 
tor was, at first, employed for only half time. It was 
announced to the students that they might have a 
choice between photography and art-appreciation for 
graduation credits; but one or the other is required. 
The enrollment was so large that Mr. Sparks was 
given three-fourths time; and, as the classes enlarged 
the second term, he was given full time. The classes 
were limited to twenty students each and included 
Junior and Senior pupils only. 

The students are first taught the use of the camera, 
how to load and unload, the correct stops and time to 
use for all conditions of light, both indoors and out. 
They are then taught to weigh their own chemicals 
and prepare their own developers and fixing-baths for 
both films and paper. Lessons are given in composition, 
landscape-photography, home-portraiture, interior and 
architectural photography, artistic photography and 
moving objects. PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE is used in the 
class-work as reference and has proved very valuable. 

Next is taught enlarging, sepia-toning, flashlights 
and field work with the view-camera. The student is 
taught to become thoroughly familiar with this camera 
and in the third term is allowed to work without aid 
from the instructor. Studio-portraiture is also a part 
of the course, copying of old photographs and making 
lantern-slides. 
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The Board of Education furnishes all equipment 
and the first supply of paper and chemicals. As soon 
as the student is able to print and develop, he brings 
in his own orders, pays the instructor for his paper and 
develops and prints his pictures and returns them to 
the owner and collects for them. From the fund thus 
supplied the instructor purchases fresh supplies of 
paper and the pupil makes the profit. In this way 
plenty of work is on hand at all times and the student 
is responsible for it. 

Allof the group-pictures, portraits of the Senior classes, 
student-boards and activities for the Annual are 
photographed and finished by the classes, two students 
acting as Annual Photographers. The High School 
has an enrollment of over 1700 students and there is 
ample opportunity for practice in making and finishing 
pictures. 

Next term, (4th) the Photographic Department will 
have a larger room and the students will be taught 
retouching, spotting and background work. Over 
ninety students are enrolled this term. This course 
has proved very popular and not expensive, as it finances 
itself after the equipment has been provided. 

The Photographic Club has been formed among the 
students for the study of the subject along the line of 
better pictures. Some very interesting trips have been 
taken by this club both into the mountains and beaches 
near Los Angeles. The students have a chance to 
develop themselves along the more artistic lines of 
photography and these trips have proved invaluable 
to them. 

If there are any other public schools having courses 
in photography we would be very glad to get in touch 
with them. 

Roosevett HiegH ScHoon, 
Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 


[We hope that our readers will get in touch with the 
Photographic Department of the Roosevelt High 
School. It will be of mutual benefit. Eprror.]} 


The Wollensak Auto-Memo 


Tuis clever little device is not photographic, although, 
at times, it may have an important part to play 
in getting the desired picture. Briefly, the Auto- 
Memo tells the auto-owner when he should change 
the oil, put fresh water in the battery and when he 
will need gasoline. An interesting descriptive leaflet 
may be obtained by writing to the Wollensak Optical 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Scientific Section Annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
is holding its seventieth annual exhibition in September 
and October of this year. This is the most represent- 
ative exhibition of photographic work in the world, 
and the section sent by American scientific men here- 
tofore has sufficiently demonstrated the place held 
by this country in applied photography. It is very 
desirable that American scientific photography should 
be equally well represented in 1925; and, in order to 
enable this to be done with as little difficulty as possible, 
I have arranged to collect and forward American work 
intended for the Scientific Section. 

This work should consist of prints which show the 
use of photography for scientific purposes and _ its 
application to spectroscopy, astronomy, radiography, 


















































































biology, etc. Photographs should reach me not later 
than Saturday, June 13. They should be mounted 
but not framed. There are no fees. 

I should be glad if any worker who is able to send 
photographs will communicate with me as soon as 
possible so that I may arrange for the receiving and 
entry of the exhibit. Address A. J. Newton, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE PICTURE-MARKET 





There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


Radioscope Magazine, 685 Mullett Street, Detroit, 
Mich., H. N. Walker, Editor, uses write-ups and 
descriptive material on broadcasting stations giving 
any interesting data and facts pertaining to the estab- 
lishment, operation and maintenance of the station. 
These articles should be from 400 to 800 words in 
length and at least three photographs should accompany 
the article. The photographs desired are one of the 
towers or exterior of the station, an interior view of 
the transmitting apparatus or studio, and a portrait 
of the announcer or feature artists of the station. 
We are particularly anxious to receive promptly 
material of this kind on west coast stations. 

Human interest stories regarding the life and work 
of popular announcers for feature artists of broad- 
casting stations. Article to be in the nature of a 
biographical sketch, but incorporating a human interest 
appeal. This type of article should be preferably of 
600 to 1000-word length and accompanied by photo- 
graph of the subject. We suggest that it would be 
best to write first before submitting pictures. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 





May 15 To June 15, 1925. Second International 
Salon of the Pictorial Photographers of America 
to be held at the Galleries of the Art Center, 65 
East 56th Street, New York City. Last day for 
receiving prints, April 18. Address all communica- 
tions to John H. Kiem, Chairman Exhibition Com- 
— Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 

vity. 


SEPTEMBER 14 to SaturDAy, Octoper 24, 1925. 
Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, 35 Russell Square, 
London W.C. 1, England. Last day for receiving 
prints Friday, August 14. We have entry-forms 
and shall be glad to mail them as long as they last, 
to any readers who will send two cents in stamps 
for postage. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





Nude ‘‘Art-Studies’’ and Photo-Era Magazine 


A FEw weeks ago I received a letter from a news- 
dealer in which he requested that we cut in half his 
order for Puotro-Era Macaztne. He _ expressed 
regret because, personally, he liked the magazine. 
Then, by way of a friendly suggestion, he added, “‘if 
you would publish a few nude pictures once in a while, 
we could sell more copies.” I acknowledged his letter 
and well-meant tip, and informed him kindly that if 
it required nude pictures to sell PHoto-ErA MaAGazine 
I preferred to seek some other means of livelihood. 

When I became editor and publisher, I decided to 
omit nudes from the text and advertising pages of 
this magazine. As soon as my decision became known, 
I was “‘cussed”’ and discussed in certain quarters. I 
was called extremely narrow-minded, a prude and 
even a positive hindrance to the growth of photographic 
art. Yes, I lost certain advertising patronage, sales, 
subscribers and the good will of some well-known 
pictorialists. From a financial point of view, my 
decision was a very poor one, indeed. 

Well, let me state my case. In my formative years 
I was blessed with the companionship of a true art- 
lover—my mother. With her I made four trips to 
Europe, not one of which was for less than one year, 
and the longest three years. Under her guidance, 
I visited the leading museums and art-galleries of 
France, Italy and Germany. I saw the nude in paint- 
ing, and sculpture. I was shown the best, and the 
worst, under a watchful and understanding mother’s 
guidance. Through her [ learned the difference between 
the sacredness, purity and true divinity of the human 
form, and its opposite. I learned to respect, admire 
and understand the nude as it was used by the old 
masters to depict all that was pure, beautiful and 
divine. Thanks to my mother, there was implanted 
in me that conception of the nude which has ever 
led me to consider the human form something sacred. 
As the years rolled on, I married a girl who in her 
sweetness, delicacy and purity strengthened my con- 
ception of the sacredness and beauty of the human 
form. Thus, through the two nearest and dearest 
women that a man can ever know, I received my 
conception of the nude and its relation to true art. 
Can many of the so-called photographic “art-studies”’ 
of artists’ models, dancing-girls and bathing-beauties 
meet my conception of the nude? 

Do not misunderstand me, please. I have no quarre! 
with those who are trying to publish, advertise or 
make clean photographic “art-studies” of the nude. 
This is a big world, with men of many minds; and 
they all have the right to their own opinions, 
even as I have the right to mine. I may be narrow- 
minded, a prude and a hindrance to the growth of 
photographic art; but until more of the nude in photo- 
graphy approaches that conception of the nude which 
I hold, I cannot justify it in the pages of Pooto-Era 
Maaazine. If I must lose advertising-contracts, sales 
and subscribers because of this decision, it will have 
to be. Rather would I be compelled to cease the 
publication of this magazine than to feel that I had 
thrown into the dust that ideal which was given to me 
by two of the best friends that a man ever had. 


Perhaps I am entirely wrong, as some have informed 
me; but PHoto-Era MaGazine is all that I have in 
the world. Into it I am trying to put the best that I 
have to give. It is not a money-making proposition, 
just a living. There are no stockholders to consult or 
a board of directors to question. Therefore, it can 
have its ideals and stand or fall by them; mine alone 
is the blame. 


Shall We have a Referendum? 


UNLEss our readers who prefer a specified subject for 
each competition raise their voices or write more 
letters, PHoro-Era Competitions will be conducted 
for Miscellaneous subjects only, in the Advanced and 
in the Beginners’ departments. There is an increas- 
ingly strong demand that specified subjects be elimi- 
nated from our competitions. In fact, so pronounced 
appears to be the sentiment that we may make the 
change before the end of this year. However, I wish 
to give all our readers a hearing. Suggestions as to how 
best to decide the matter will be welcome. Remember 
that the majority will rule and let there be a prompt 
response from both “parties”. The number of entries 
in our competitions proves that interest in photographic 
competitions, of all kinds, is on the increase. The 
more the merrier, and the better for photography! 


*Twould Do a Heap O’ Good 


WERE it not for possible misunderstanding on the 
part of readers, I would like to print a selected list 
of twenty-five or fifty of the good letters that have 
reached my desk during the past few weeks. These 
letters from subscribers seem to agree on one point— 
that there is something personal, warm and friendly 
about our pages. This is just what we have been 
trying to “put over’ for the last four years. It takes 
time to make men and women understand some things; 
but when they do, then there is action; and now we're 
getting a splendid response. It proves that our readers 
are finding out that Pooto-Era MaAGazine is different. 
It is running along quietly, with its ideals and little 
pet theories, and is finding many a hearty handclasp 
along the way. If you like the magazine and under- 
stand that it claims no great laurels other than just 
a sincere attempt to be clean, practical and inspira- 
tional—pass the word around, ‘twould do a heap o’ 
good and make possible greater service to all. 


A Word to our Contributors 


Or late, we have received some exceptionally good 
material which merits a place in our pages. In fact, 
we have received enough to take care of our require- 
ments for several months to come. This does not 
mean that we would stop the welcome arrival of 
material—not at all. However, it is but fair to make 
it clear that the number of our text-pages has to be 
limited and that several months may elapse before 
certain articles and pictures appear. We are endeavor- 
ing to use all material in the order that it is received. 
We admit making special exceptions, now and again; 
but not as a regular thing. 
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